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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue new Financial Reform League had a grand muster at Man- 
chester on Wednesday, in the Free-trade Hall. In the erection 
of that edifice, the Manchester men made permanent provision 
for agitation; treating it, like the French Democratic “right of 
revolution,” as one of the institutions of the country. It is nut to 
be presumed that Great Britain generally will share the profes- 
sional zest for public commotion. This time, however, the agi- 
tators have well selected their subject, in a polite version of the | 
ultra-popular demand for “no taxes”; and it is clear that they 
are going to be very troublesome to our good easy Ministers. 
They begin their movement in the approved fashion, going to the | 
country with a cry—“ the expenditure of 1835”; and the pro- 
fessional agitators of Manchester have been too well drilled by 
the practice of electioneering and the teaching of their Whig- 
Radical allies, not to have the power of forcing some kind of re- 
sponse. The officials will be called upon to justify the increase, 
if not to justify the whole taxation, by showing what renders it | 
necessary, and what is returned to the country as the quid pro 
ud. 

7 Mr. Cobden’s speech was admirably framed for its im- 
mediate purpose. It was a repetition of his budget-letter, 
with amplifications and defensive additions. Mr. Cobden | 
made an ingenious reply to the argument that the increase | 
of population necessitates an increase of the national outlay, | 
by showing that in his scheme he did allow an increased 

outlay for civil government exceeding the ratio of increase | 
in the people. He observed, truly enough, that on each new 
necessity Ministers demand an increase, especially for mili- | 
tary purposes, but that when the occasion has passed they do not 

make the corresponding reduction. He accepted the hints that | 
reductions are to be effected by a correction of abuses in the Army 

and Navy,—by curtailing the number of Admirals for instance, | 
not one-tenth of whom are in actual service. 








tiative and lead were fairly allowed to trading Manchester; but 
it is to be doubted whether the country will be so content to fol- 
low Manchester in a matter the reverse of being purely commer- 
cial. The agitation for the specific object consumed seven years, 
and was at last accomplished bya Seale combination of politic 
circumstances: the complex objects embraced in the Manchester 
budget would take a proportionately longer time, and will never 
find a Peel to adopt them. No leading statesman will be found 
to weaken the military and naval strength of England. Mr. 
Cobden has made the mistake of assuming a position which 
he cannot command the political force to maintain. 

He has committed other not less serious faults. His interpre- 
tation of passing history may be corrected by any schoolboy that 
reads the papers in play-time. He says that it is not war in 
Europe, but revolution; an antithesis that breaks down the mo- 
ment you look into the facts. For 1848, there has been war in 
Northern Italy—not civil war, but international war; war in 
Schleswig-Holstein, war in the Danubian provinces, nor is it true 
civil war in Hungary: as to 1849, Denmark stands ready for 
war; Naples threatens an appeal to war; France keeps up her 
“ Army of the Alps”; and Russia has her immense armies read 
for opportunity: for all the ery of “ wolf” was so often false, it 
came at last. The denial that there is war, therefore, is simply 
incorrect. Mr. Cobden shows that he is not sagacious: amon 
his reliances for peace are the professions of Louis Napoleon 
He is not commonly discreet: he proposes that we should abridge 
our military strength, and trust for national safety more to our 
own just intentions and to Providence,—like the polite lion who 
allowed his claws to be pared. What defence have weak or un- 
armed nations from their own virtues? what has justice availed 
Poland, or a peaceful Christianity Bulgaria? what intentions 
could restore Ptaly? Mr. Cobden’s precept furnishes a ludi- 
crously Cockney counterpart to the sagacious and pious Crom- 
well’s injunction—“ Now, my lads, put your trust in God, and 
keep your powder dry.” Let the armies of the nations be abroad 
in Europe, our arms laid by, and we shall hear some fine day 
that the idea has suddenly occurred to Spain of retrieving 
Gibraltar, to France of adopting Malta or appropriating Egypt 
and the transit. Mr. Cobden be not adhere to the common 
policy of being honest and ingenuous: to one party, the “no 
taxes” section of the populace, he intimates a hint that he will 
not stop even at the reduced expenditure of 1835; to more 
accomplished politicians he hints, that although he adopts “the 


| expenditure of 1835” for the simplicity of the cry, he onl 


does so hypothetically and argumentatively, in order to fete 

out the justificatory replies of Government; so that the simplicity 
of his unadorned eloquence, like the bluffaess of “honest Iago,” 
is only apparent, and intended to cover a more cunning purpose, 
He is not even “ practical”: he still rests his scheme on the pro- 


But he ad- | ject of inducing the House of Commons to make trenchant re- 


heres to the main position of his letter, that no sufficient re- | ductions in the matériel of Army and Navy—he might as well 


duction can be made without diminishing the strength of the | 
Army and Navy—diminishing the number of men. Peace, he | 
argues, must be maintained at home by fostering the comfort of 
the people, lightening their burdens, and freeing trade. The 
Colonies must be held by affection, not arms. As to foreign | 
countries, we must keep out of quarrels: the leading “ passion ” | 
of Europe is the desire for peace; what we witness now is revo- 
lution, not war; we must trust less to physical force, more to | 
justice and to Providence. And in that summary fashion be 
gets at the feasibility of cutting down the expenditure by ten 
millions, to the standard of 1835. 

In that attitude, indeed, lies his sole force: he has devised a 
convenient “cry,” and he sticks to it, with an obstinacy, an 
iteration, a dogged simplicity, and heedlessness of all disturbing 
considerations, that mark him for the most specious and skilful of | 
popular agitators in our day—an Anglo-Saxon O'Connell. 

ut the same specious and reckless address marks in stronger 
characters than ever how poor is the statesmanship to which he 
devotes himself—how mean in its view, how borné. He relies | 
too manifestly on the success of the Anti-Corn-law League, of 
which he is reproducing a mechanical copy; applying the same 
instrument with which he effected a definite purpose of a purely 
commercial kind to a very vague purpose in affairs not commer- | 
cial. For the definiteness of object—“the expenditure of 1835” | 
—is only verbal. Substantially, the expenditure of 1835 cannot 
be an object of national demand : that year was not one of tinan- 
cial perfection ; its economy was not a pure specimen of taxes skil- 
fully levied and honestly laid out: Mr. Cobden admits that in | 
1835 the causes of expenditure were going on and increasing ; 
so that the low income set against the date was delusive— 
we only took more credit, and have since had to make it good. 
The repeal of the Corn-law was a question of trade, and the ini- | 


{Larest Epition. } 


ask Parliament to give up India on a calculation of money value, 
or to substitute the tricolor for the national flag. In a trading 
sense, one piece of bunting is as good as another, and no particu- 
lar fashion would be worth much: let him ask what Parliament 
would take to part with the cross and saltire on a blue ground. 

There is more behind this Manchester demonstration. Great as 
as he is, Mr. Cobden, like Talbot, is but the shadow of himself, 
and it is to his army that we must look for the matériel of his 
ultimate achievements. He is keeping something back. He is 
either weaker, or more dangerous, than he cares at present 
to seem. He professes to be the ally and coadjutor of the Li- 
verpool Association; but the objects which he now professes 
are not the objects of that body. The financial reformers or- 
ganized at Liverpool are for abolishing the customhouse ‘and 
instituting a system of purely direct taxation: Mr. Cobden 
suffers nothing of the kind to appear in //s scheme. What is the 
meaning of this marked reserve’ Is the alliance between him 
and the Liverpool men only the hollow semblance of a compact, 
and is he deceiving the public in affecting to possess that great 
contingent; or is his present purpose only a blind, his secret 
purpose the same as theirs—a great tax revolution, as difficult 
and hazardous as any of the revolutions that have shaken Eu- 
rope? 

It is with regret that we see the promoters of financial reform 
persist in retaining for their movement shapes so unpractical, 
since it tends to weaken the probability of their effecting what is 
really practicable, by enforcing the true test of public economy. 
That, we repeat, is to ascertain what service is profitable to the 
country, and to raise the amount needful for the just payment of 
that service; but not to levy a shilling in taxes which is not jus- 
tified in its expenditure by a return of profit to the country. 
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The outward signs of Ireland justify the gloomy forebodings 
which we know to be gaining on its most intelligent men. Not 
that the signs are new or unfamiliar. This week they are—the 
impracticable working of the Poor-law; the crazy survival of the 
Repeal humbug; the murders; and the perverse practice of the 
highest law courts, in which the substance of political justice is 
postponed to the contest upon bewildering technicalities. The 
counsel for Mr. Duffy, resting on incidents in the decision on Mr. 
O’Connell’s case, demurred upon objections to the indictment 
against their client: the objections are overruled, and the counsel 
for the Crown, insisting that to demur upon the law is to admit 
the facts, demand judgment on the prisoner. If the prisoner’s 
counsel had succeeded, he would have got off on a turn in sharp 
practice; if the Crown succeed, the prisoner will be condemned, 
not upon proof of his guilt, but upon a miscalculation of his 
counsel,—a result which must deprive the sentence of every claim 
to moral effect. 


The proceedings in the French National Assembly are confirm- 
ing the view taken of the constitution, that the division of re- 
sponsibility between the President of the Republic and the Mi- 
nisters is likely to occasion serious difficulty, especially with the 
love of individual power that possesses all Frenchmen in public 
affairs, from the chief magistrate, however named, down to the 
gendarme. And the difficulty is complicated by the anomalous 
position of the Assembly, appointed when the nation was in a 
temper different from its present mood. Hence, perhaps, the in- 
ability to control scenes of disorder. Thus we see M. Sarrut in- 
sinuating that M. de Maleville, the late Minister of the Interior, 
had kept back documents relating to Louis Napoleon’s Boulogne 
affair, lest it should be discovered that M. de Maleville, then Un- 
der-Secretary in the department of the Interior, was his enemy; 
M. de Maleville accusing M. Sarrat of having “ basely lied” ; 
M. Dapont de Bussac complaining that the Minister had treated 
the President as a person bent on illegally abstracting public 
doeuments ; M. de Maleville again confessing that he had wished 
to reappoint the same man who was his secret agent of police in 
1840, at the time of the Boulogne affair; and that he had re- 
signed because Louis Napoleon’s objection to that appointment 
implied “want of confidence,” and hurt M. de Maleville’s per- 
sonal dignity. We see M. Drouyn de Lhuys and M. Ledru-Rol- 
lin exchanging taunts about their love of constitutional forms. 
And we see addresses pouring in upon the Assembly, courteously 
intimating that it is out of date, composed of incapables hastily 
elected, and bound in patriotism to dissolve. The last feeling 
appears to possess almost every section of the community—except 
the Assembly. 








The American House of Representatives has taken a decided 
stand against slavery. It has not only made progress with a bill 
for establishing a territorial government in New Mexico and 
California without slavery, but, in a resolution condemning the 
traffic in slaves within the central state of Columbia as “ in- 
human,” has ordered a bill for its suppression. The men of the 
South were summoned to attend a consultation by Mr. Calhoun, 
who advised defiance and nullification; but soberer counsels pre- 
vailed, and it appears to have been resolved simply to oppose the 
anti-slavery measures in Congress. Opinion against the bad and 
anti-republican institution gains ground in the American Par- 
liament, and the time seems to be rapidly approaching when the 
Northern States will take a firm stand upon the broad principles 
of justice. 

It will be desirable to accompany any proceedings against the 
institution with an earnest resolve to effect the redemption of the 
republic from its stigma with the least detriment to existing in- 
terests or hurt to social feelings. We believe that a rash process 


would be most calamitous—the signal for a jacquerie of the most | 


horrible kind, arraying an inferior race against oppressors almost 
of an alien species. We believe also that a wiser and safer pro- 
cess is to be discovered by a sincere diligence. The greatest of 
all questions that await the Model Republic is, how to abolish 


slavery with the least infliction of injury; and that question | 


should engage timely and earnest attention. Various ways might 
be devised; we incline to think that the best would be gradual, 
self-developing, and tending to remove the emancipated Blacks 
from the neighbourhood of the Whites. No enterprise more 
honourable or profitable could be undertaken by the patriots of 
the American Union—the leading statesmen of the Western 
hemisphere. 


The Court. 
THE Queen's visiters continue to be numerous. The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Douglas, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, and the Earl of Carlisle, 
arrived at Windsor Castle on Tuesday; Prince Lowenstein, and the Earl 
and Countess of Fortescue, on Wednesday; the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Ladies Mary and Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, on Thursday. 

The Queen gave dinner-parties on Wednesday and Thursday, at which 
her guests were present; aud on Thursday she gave an evening party, to 
which the Dean of Windsor, the Provost of Eton, Dr. Hawtrey, and some 
military guests, were also invited. 

The play of /anlet, with excisions to suit the Court taste and the Ru- 
bens Room, was performed by Mr. Kean’s company on Thursday. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Douglas, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, 
the Earl of Carlisle, and the Earl and Countess Fortescue, took their de- 
parture yesterday. 

The Queen yesterday gave a private audience to the Baron Andrian, 
Envoy from the Central Government of Germany, before his departure 

o: Germany. 


The Metropolis. 


Mr. Robert Walter Carden was unanimously elected, on Thursday, as 
Alderman for Dowgate Ward, in the room of Alderman John Johnson, de- 
ce 

On Plough Monday—the first day of this week—a Petty Sessions was 
held according to old custom at Guildhall, for the purpose of receiving the 
presentments and returns of the several Wards. The Inquest of St. Bride’s 
presented an encroachment by the City Gas Company; and received the 
assurance of the Lord Mayor that the matter should be sharply inquired 
into. The Inquests of St. Dunstan, Aldgate, and several other Wards, 
presented the cases of numerous persons who still refused, though presented 
in preceding years, to take up their freedom: the Lord Mayor said the 
matter was under consideration, and was surrounded with legal difficulties, 
The Inquest of Aldersgate complained of the intolerable nuisance proceed- 
ing from a whalebone manufactory in Aldersgate Buildings: the Lord 
Mayor promised that the subject should be promptly “ taken up.” 


The cattle-market which was established some years since at Islington 
in hopes of superseding the great Smithfield nuisance, but which failed for 
want of patronage from graziers and butchers, has been formally reopened, 
under the encouragement of increased advantages given to its site by the 
formation of railways, and the favourable opinion of the public in a sana- 
tory point of view. The new market is situated on the right-hand side of 
the Lower Road, Islington, rather more than a mile from the Angel Inn. 
On the completion of a junction railway now in progress, from Blackwall 
to the Eastern end of the West Middlesex Railway, the market will be 
placed in immediate contaet with all the great Metropolitan railways on the 
North bank ofthe Thames. The space for Jairage and the accommodation 
for slaughtering cattle and for storing meat are very ample. The lairage 
area alone covers fifteen acres, and would easily and healthily accommo- 
date twice the number of beasts and sheep that can be shown at Smith- 
field. Abundance of water is supplied by artesian wells. The attendance 
of buyers on Tuesday last was large; and the comparatively small show ot 
stock was quickly bought up. The market-days are Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, for cattle, sheep, and pigs; and Wednesday for horses, hay, and straw. 

The numbers of those-who have bathed at the model bath ard wash- 
house establishment in Goulston Square, Whitechapel, to the 30th Decem 
ber 1848, are—first-class, warm, at 6d. each, 15,914; first-class, cold, at 3d. 
each, 1,832; second-class, warm, at 2d. each, 53,617; and second-class, 
cold, at 1d. each, 9,466; total, 80,829. Not one-fifth of the full accom- 
modation which the buildisg will afford has been brought into use. The 
works are proceeded with as the funds at the disposal of the Committee 
permit, and additions to those funds will be a serviceable contribution to 
wards the welfare of the poorer classes. 











The Morning Chronicle reports “ an important movement in connexion 
with the restoration and preservation of Church principles,” commenced 
by the holding of a numerous meeting of London incumbents and bene- 
ficed clergymen of various dioceses, together with many influential laymen, 
at Mr. Lumley’s rooms, Chancery Lane— 

“ One great design of the new movement would be to effect (when it could be 
done securely) the extinction of all Church societies; measures being taken by 
| means of offerings to enable the Church to do her own work without such ex- 
| ternal aid. They had, it was stated, to charge upon the existing societies, that 
they had prevented the Bishop of London from carrying out to its legitimate 
extent the principle of ‘offerings’ in the Metropolitan diocese. Turning to 

one of these societies, the Curates’ Aid Fund, it might be unhesitatingly 
| affirmed, that wherever its operations extended, additional Dissenting meeting- 
houses were erected ; a circumstance attributable to the fact that the 
| great principles of the Church were lost sight of.” But “ the 
energies of Churchmen being concentered, the Church might provide for 
her own extension, the education of the people, missions to the heathen, 
| &e., without the intervention of irresponsible societies.” . . . . “The 
| desirableness of publishing a series of papers similar in character to, but 
taking higher ground than the Oxford Tracts, was brought under consideration; 
and the question was unanimously decided in the affirmative. These papers are 
to strive for the development of the parochial system in all its integrity; to treat 
| occasionally on subjects connected with dogmatic theology; to contend for the 
restoration of ancient discipline; and to discuss such other matters as might be 
| demanded by the necessities of the Church. The subjects for the first nine papers 

were agreed upon. In answer to a question, the gentleman who was appointed 
| general editor of the papers stated, that those who formed the society need be 
under no apprehension with respect to any animadversion which might be cast 
upon the proposed tracts.” . . “A resolution was proposed constituting 
| the society, and providing for the contemplated objects. Two London clergymen, 
| and a beneficed clergyman from a neighbouring Ciocese, were appointed a com- 

mittee to conduct the preliminary proceedings, and a layman was elected honorary 
| secretary. The meeting then adjourned for a month.” 














A meeting was held at Willis's Rooms, on Thursday, “to consider the 
condition of the unprecedented number of mechanics now thrown out of 
employ,” and to “ devise means of employing the poor, and diminishing 
| the privations and sufferings of the labouring classes.” Mr. Francis 

Smedley, High Bailiff of Westminster, presided. Mr. Charles Lushington, 
| Member for Westminster, made a speech in favour of financial reform; and 
| though he was somewhat interrupted, his topics and treatment of them 
seemed very agreeable to the meeting. He proposed a resolution which 
| 


recommended the multiplication of such institutions as the St. Bernard 
Hospice. Some angry feeliiig was aroused by the indiscreetly aristocratic 
tone of the Reverend Samuel Jones; who deprecated Montagnardism, and 
| rejected with scorn the advice of Chartists. Mr. Campbell in a sensible speech, 
and Mr. Kydd in an anti-“ Cobden-and-Co.” speech, opposed small charitable 
palliatives, and moved resolutions in favour of “home colonies to be esta- 
blished by Government.” Mr. Charles Cochrane supported his panacea of 
street-cleaning orderlies for London and the country; and Mr. Thomas T. 
a’ Beckett suggested that much good might be done by supplying a number 
of men with brushes and blacking, wherewithal to clean passengers’ shoes, 
as is the use on the Continent. Ultimately, the last resolutions in favour 
| of “colonies ” and “ orderlies ” were adopted. 

The Spitalfields silk-weavers held a meeting in Bethnal Green on Sa- 
| turday evening, for the purpose of agitating the question of protection to 
| their manufacture. Mr. Gross presided. 

Mr. Appleing stated, that the prospects of the weavers were worse than they 

appeared at the last meeting, instead of better, as he had then lead his fellow 
| workmen to expect. Several houses had even further reduced their already lov 
{ wages; and wages were now lowered to an extent never before known. 
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the firms had struggled long for the pur of maintaining prices, in the hope | 
that something would be done for the trade; but now, finding that it was not | 
possible to sustain the competition to which they had been subjected, those mas- 
ters had been compelled gradually to lower their prices to the present starvation 
rate of pay. They could no longer afford to spend their own capital in support ng 
the operative without an equivalent and remnnerative return for such outlay. 
Nor was it right that they should do so. Certainly not: they ought to have a 
fair return for their outlay, upon the same principle as the operative, who was en- 
titled toa “fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” He regretted to say that 
there were many of the principals in the trade who made it their business to un- | 
dersell the respectable houses; and one case had come under his notice to which 
he thought it to be his duty to allude. It was the case of a parasol-manufac- 
turer, who had got something of a fancifal character which he wished to intro- 
duce. At first this master paid a very good price for the work, and the men 
were of course satisfied. This manufacturer employed not less than fifteen looms; 
but as soon as the thing began to take, up started another party within three 
months afterwards; and by offering lower wages to the workmen out of employ, 
he secured the principal part of the trade, because he obtained it through the 
cheaper price at which he offered the goods. What was the effect of this upon 
the operatives? Why, that they were deprived of their work, unless they chose 
to submit to the low rate of full three-halfpence per yard less upon the weaving. 
When the men remonstrated, what was the answer? This—that it was of no use | 
their applying to him, as the master was compelled, for his own sake, to lower his | 
price to meet the competition. yf : < 

From the period of the repeal of the Spitalfields Act even to this day, the evils 
have continued to increase, and the misery of all classes connected with the trade | 
to accumulate. When that act was in operation, something like a bond of bro- 
therhood existed; and in those days the men were few and far between who would | 
not do anything they could do to uphold the interests of their employers. Since 
then, the spirit of competition had come in, and it was now cutting up every so- 
cial and moral principle both root and branch. The manufacturer was plundered 
by it of his capital, and the workman of his work and his wages. There could 
not be two opinions as to the fact that the system was completely ruining both. 
Nor did it end here, for the tradesman also suffered; for the want of money on 
the part of the artisan was always followed by a want of demand for goods of all | 
descriptions, and in that neighbourhood they had evidence that such had been 
the fact. 

Several other speeches, of similar import, were made; and the report of 
the Committee appointed to procure statistical matter on the position of the 
trade was read and approved of. It appeared that the general reduction 
lately proposed and now going on was from 25 to 30 per cent of the pay. 

Mr. Wakley has commenced an inquest on the bodies of some of the children 
belonging to the Holborn Union who were removed early in the week from tlie 
Tooting Asylum to the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road. Several wit- 
nesses were examined, but the principal evidence hitherto adduced consists of a 
report prepared by Mr. Grainger, a Medical Inspector under the Board of Health, 
and Member of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

In this document, Mr. Grainger describes the Tooting establishment as he | 
found it on Friday the 5th instant. On entering the sick wards there was a | 
sense of closeness, oppression, and foulness of air, far exceeding anything he had 
ever met with in any hospital—and he is a Professor in St. Thomas's Hospital. 
In one room eighteen feet by sixteen, and eight high, were nine beds, containing 
sixteen girls. In three rooms, including the preceding as the largest, were forty 
girls ill with cholera. In another room there were eighteen beds nearly touching 
each other, containing forty-five boys ill of cholera. Some of the beds contained 
four boys. The attendance was totally inadequate—one male and one female 
nurse for the whole establishment. The sudden and spasmodic action of cholera | 
deprives the patient of all self-control, and for want of due assistance the beds 
and floor were in a most filthy state. In the surgery there was this provision of 
implements—one pair of scales, and one spatula ; many of the medicines were un- 
labelled. In this state of things, Mr. Grainger recommended three additional 
surgeons and a superintending physician, and nurses in the proportion of 4 for 
every room of 12 patients—33 nurses in all; the patients to be not in any | 
instance more than one in a bed; heating apparatus to be provided. On Sunday, 
however, none of these directions had been complied with. Only two additional 
nurses had been sent—by the St. Pancras Guardians; these two had been up 
nearly all the time since Friday, and were themselves, from fatigue and exhaustion, 
in imminent danger of a cholera attack. The children were still two ina bed; no 
warming apparatus had been provided; the beds were still wet with the filth of 
Friday. Mr. Grainger doubts not but many children perished from this neglect. 
He states that the St. Pancras Guardians failed in a promise to send nurses; and 
he arraigns Mr. Drouett of total inattention to every one of his directions; also 
of impeding the inquiry, by sharply rebuking an under master for giving in- 
formation. 

Mr. Grainger inquired into the general causes of the malady. He found that 
Tooting itself was healthful. There were warnings of diarrhoea and cramp in the 
bowels of several children a fortnight before the outbreak—which warnings were 
misinterpreted by the medical officer. He finds enough, and more than enough, 
in the defective ventilation and enormons crowding of the establishment, in 
the scanty quantity and unbroken quality of the diet—meat thrice, pudding 
thrice, and pea soup once, each week—and in the defective and insuflicient 
clothing of the children—to account for the outbreak of the malady. In addition, 
the playground was close and damp, and there was a foul yard containing cattle 
and poultry abutting on the buildings; and the fields around were intersected by 
open ditches and pieces of filthy water, which had been lately drained out by the 
elder pauper boys, and the filth spread on the banks. Mr. Drouett has disobeyed 
the directions of Mr. Hall, the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, by crowding 500 
boys into a school-room which was certified to be large enough for only 260; 400 
girls into one large enough for only 160. 

P The inquest was adjourned till next week, and is expected to occupy several 
ays. 


At Guildhall, on Monday, Dr. Henry John M‘Dougall, a physician, applied for 
the Magistrate's assistance in a case of medical police. The applicant had pre- 
scribed for a patient sent up to him from the country; and the prescription was 
taken to the shop of Mr. Hooper, a chemist’s at Loudon Bridge: the medicine was 
labelled “ mixture,” and no directions were written on it; so the patient did not 
touch it. This was fortunate, for the draught might have caused death. Dr. 
M‘Dougall’s recipe was for a sedative composed of henbane and camphorated 
water: the shopman had substituted for the latter ingredient a quantity of pare- 
goric. Oa the complainant’s going to Mr. Hooper's, two shopmen treated the 
matter lightly: “it was only a mistake.” The prescription was legibly written. 
Alderman Farebrother granted a summons against Mr. Hooper for having, through | 
ross ignorance or criminal negligence, allowed such a poisonous compound to be 
made up instead of the proper prescription sent to him. 

The bellicose feeling existing between the Danish and Schleswig-Holstein sailors 
has caused an outrage in the port of London. A number of Danish sailors, led 
by the master of a vessel, entered several Schleswig-Holstein vessels in the West 
India Docks, and violently pulled down the ensign of the German Empire, com- 
mitting at least one assault in the process. Several Danes appeared at the Thames 
Police-ottice on Saturday, to answer the charge. The facts were fully proved, and 
no attempt was made to controvert them; but it was alleged that the flags hoisted | 
were illegal—that the Danish flag was the only legal one for the ships. Mr | 


Yardley, the Magistrate, said he had nothing to do with that; the Danes had 
committed an outrage against the laws of England, and should anything of the 
kind occur again he would send the offenders to prison for trial. He held them 
to bail till Tuesday, that he might consult the Dock authorities: the Danish 
Consul volunteered his security. 

On Tuesday, the matter was amicably settled, by the counsel for the Danes ad- 
mitting that his clients had been catiodly in the wrong. 

The water in the Parks was sufficiently frozen over on Sunday to tempt the 
skaters; but the ice was so rotten that an extraordinary number of accidents 
occurred. Upwards of forty persons were immersed in the water at different 
times of the day, and the icemen themselves several times escaped with difficulty 
from drowning. However, no life was lost. 


The Probinees. 


A “ monster meeting” was held in the Free-trade Hall at Manchester on 
Wednesday evening, to initiate a general agitation on the subject of finan- 
cial reform. The moving parties are the prominent leaders of the late 
Anti-Corn-law League: Mr. George Wilson was chairman; Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Milner Gibson, were the chief speakers. The pre- 
liminary trumpetings in the local papers promised an assemblage of twelve 
thousand persons, asserting that the hall will contain as many; but Mr. 
George Wilson seemed to assume that the actual audience (admitted by 
ticket) was somewhat fewer—he said “the industrious community of that 
district reserved to themselves the right of expressing their opinions freely 
on all the great subjects affecting the public interest, and seven or eight 
thousand people could not be collected together unless the subjects were of 
great national interest.” 

Mr. Cobden was the first speaker after the chairman, and the lion of the 
night. He begged for a silent audience, for he was so much out of prac- 





| tice that he feared he should not be audible to so vast a meeting. Pro- 


ceeding to business, he read the following resolution— 
“That this meeting resolves to codperate with the Liverpool Financial Reform 


| Association and other bodies in their efforts to reduce the public expenditure te 


at least the standard of 1835, and to secure a more equitable and economical sys- 
tem of taxation.” 

“We now appear,” said Mr. Cobden, “as the farmer's friends. (Cheers and 
laughter.) We have, by our agitation, subjected the agriculturists of this country 


| to a competition with the foreigner, and they have complained to us that they 


are more heavily taxed than the foreign farmers. Now, gentlemen, we come for- 
ward to offer them the right hand of fellowship and union to effect a reduction of 
ten millions in the cost of our government.” He had waited three weeks before 
saying anything in public defence of his letter to the Financial Reformers of Li- 
verpool; and he confessed that he had not at last got nuch to answer. It was 
said, and it was probably the most solid argument urged, that population has 
increased since 1835. It has: our numbers are 12} per cent more than they 
were then. He admitted therefore that an increased sum must be allowed for 
civil government; and in his plan he did allow 40 per cent more than was al- 
lowed in 1835. But he denied that thirteen years of peace was au argument for 
increasing our military expenditure. Sir Robert Inglis had advanced this ex- 
traordinary doctrine—extraordinary anywhere but at Oxford—that the longer 
you remain at peace the greater the probability you will go to war. His idea 
seemed to be that men only fattened in peace for speedy slaughter in war. Lord 
Palmerston replied, he “thought, on the contrary, that the long duration of peace 
rendered its continuance more likely.” To return. In 1835 we spent 11,600,0002. 
or Army, Navy, and Ordnance: Mr. Cobden proposed that we should now ex- 
pend only 10,000,0002. on those services, and the 1,600,0001. that he took from 
them he would add to the civil expenditare. “In 1848, we spent for all purposes 
of civil government 4,300,0001. I allow,” said he, “ 5,900,0002. for the civil ex- 
penditure of government ; and, taking into account the saving in the collection 
of r-venue, I take the contemplated management of Crown lands, estimated by a 
financial reformer at one and a half millions. Taking this into account, I allow 
more for the civil government than they are actually expending.” ‘Thus he got 
altogether rid of the argument for increase of expenditure on the ground of the 
increased population. 

But another objection was, that “ during the last year and the year before there 
was a deficiency of revenue, and if his plan should be carried out he would have 
no ten millions to dispose of in the taxes.” Such cunning financiers might have 
been aware of his reply—* that if the revenue has fallen off during the last year, 
it is because the balance-sheet of every manufacturer likewise, and the ledger of 
every merchant in the country, presents a deficit; because the profits of every 
man in the country have fallen off too. But now you have trade reviving, fed on 
Free-trade principles, and instantly you see the revenue increase; and this year 
or the next year, you will certainly see you have a surplus revenue as certainly 


} as you hada deficit last year.” (Cheers.) He wished to keep financial re- 


formers to the point of 1835. “ We must have a simple point of faith, or we 
cannot march together. Give me back the expenditure of the year 1835, and I 
will guarantee the remission of the ten millions. If you want—if the country 
wants—to reduce the duty on tea to one-half, and abolish altogether the tax upon 
timber, upon butter, upon cheese and soap, upon paper, upon malt and hops, upon 
house-windows—if you want to put an end to the system that curtails these 
necessary couforts, then raise your voices throughout the country simultaneously 
for the expenditure of 1835." (Great cheering.) But where was the difficult 
of returning to the expenditure of 1835. Were the Government content with 
ten millions? if not, why not? He wanted the arguments why not. He was 
asked the other day, by a Member of Parliament, “ When are you going into 
the details of how you are to carry on the government on your plan?” 
Bat he replied, that he would be a very bad logician, and worse tactician, 
if he did not call on Government for the first answer, when they asked him to 
vote the war establishments. (oud cheers.) He would put them on the de- 
fensive, and ask whether they had made the most of the money they have got. 
Why had they got 150 Admurals, besides 50 retired Admirals? During the 
height of the great French war—the greatest war on record—when nearly a 
thousand pennants were flying, there were never more than 36 Admirals employed 
at one time; and at this tune, with all the ingenuity that is used, only work for 
14 can anyhow be found. Then in the Army: there is for every regiment one 
Coloiel who does the work, and another who only pays the tailor, and never goes 
near the work or the regiment—if he went, the men would not obey him: he 
supplies the clothes, pays the tailor, pockets the profits, and does that s 
But he would not juin to swell a ery raised enly against the abuses of waste. 
He would not lend himself to the delusion which was practised by some who were 
professing to move with financial reformers but were only trailing a herring across 
their path—as they did once before on the Free-trade question: he would lend 
himself to no notion that a saving may be made by economy and better manage- 
ment in the dockyards, &c., but that you can have no saving by a reduction of the 
forces. “I tell you at the outset, that in or ler to effect such a reduction of our 
armament for the relief of the country—a material relief, that wil! be felt in the 
homes and firesides of the country—you must reduce the number of men, and be 





lone. 


contented with a smaller manilestation of brute force in the eye of the world 
(Great cheering.) You must.trust something to Providence, something to your 
own just intentions—to your good conduct towards other Hallons ; aud not put 
faith in costly forms or manifestations of brute force, as you now dk ( Cheers.) 
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The present system had its origin, not in waste, or in increases of Admirals and 
Colonels, but the whole policy pursued since the war. That policy was no new 
thing since 1835, but was in force then as much as now. The cause of increased 
expense has lain in the enormous increase of men. in 1835, the men were 
135,743; in 1848, 196,063—an increase of 60,320 men. In 1835, the expense of 
all these services was 11,605,0002.; in 1848, it was 18,000,000/.; an increase of 
men and of expenses by about 50 per cent each. Therefore—though admitting 
there was monstrous waste and mismanagement—he declared that “ if you want 
a material reduction in your armament, you must at once boldly press this plan 
of reducing the number of men engaged.” 

Has anybody ever asked why this increase has taken place? Noone. Aug- 
mentations have been made on particular excuses, which no one has questioned ; 
but when the occasion passed away, we never heard of any diminution. In 1835, 
the lowest point, there was a cry about Russia—(it was opposition to that cry 
which first turned Mr. Cobden pamphleteer)—and that was made an excuse for 
an increase; then, in 1839, the unfortunate scenes at Monmouth—the rebellion, 
he supposed he must call it—were made a pretext by Lord John Russell for an 
extra naval armament of 5,000 men. But when the Russians never came, and when 
the Chartists were tranquil, no word was heard about reduction. So, o by 
step, it continued; and ready excuses never failed. One time Syrian squabbles, 
with which we had as much to do as with the affairs of the moon—another time 
Oregon disputes, and the balderdash of President Polk—then disputes about Ta- 
hiti—then farther quarrellings in America about the Maine boundary: but though 
all these disputes were settled, and the Chartists were well employed and com- 
fortable, the evolutions of the fleet still continued, and the great armaments were 
still maintained. And the last excuse he should not quickly forgive, or at all 
events forget—the wicked attempt to impose upon us matt pretence of protection 
against invasion from France. 

However, the up-hill battle had been so fought during twelve months that the 
proposals of retrenchment are more in favour with the public now than the ori- 
ginal resistance was when it was raised. Why is this? Because, in spite of all 
attempts to mystify the public mind, the events of the Continent have proclaimed 
that the accusations of a thirst for war were slanderously and unjustly uttered 
against a great people. “ They were told at this time last year, ‘Why, it’s true 
the French are quiet now, because of Louis Philippe, the Napoleon of Peace; but 
let him die, and yu will see how that French people, now kept in by this wise 
monarch, will break loose.’ Well, Louis Philippe is politically dead; the French 
people were thrown entirely upon their own resources. The bridle on their neck, 
and the bit in their mouth, the people were all-powerful to do whatever they willed, 
and the government, down on their knees, ready to follow the people to the ut- 
most bent of their passions. Has there been amidst that thirty-five millions of 
people, your next neighbours, anything to support this slanderous imputation 
alleged last year by these wicked alarmists—these most wicked panic-mongers ? 
( Cheers.) Has there been an act to warrant the belief that they wished to attack 

ou?” (“No,no!”) Indeed, not coming so near home, had the French made the 
east manifestation of seizing the Rhine? Had they assailed Holland, or invaded 
Italy? On the contrary, what were the words by which the man whom they 
have chosen as their President appealed to them for their votes ?—‘ With war,’ 
said Louis Napoleon, ‘there can be no mitigation of your sufferings; peace shall 
therefore be the most cherished object of my desires.” Mr. Cobden therefore re- 
peated his last year’s argument, after the experience of that year’s events—“ The 
people of France, being nearly all proprietors, and having themselves to pay for 
any war carried on, will not vote for war to increase taxation.” “I believe that 
Louis Napoleon, and Cavaignac, and Guizot, whose book was published only yes- 
terday, and M. Thiers, and every public man in France, will agree with me, that 
if there is one passion more predominant with the French people than another, it 
is the desire for peace.” 

And so throughout Germany and in Italy; for it was a trick of confusion to say 
that war is now prevalent in those countries. The same civil struggles are 
waged there, to obtain the same objects, that were waged in this country for ten 
years when the aim was to overturn the prerogative of our First Charles. It is 
only, indeed, by the most studied misrepresentation of what is going on upon the 
Continent, that immense standing armies are maintained and defended in this 
country. No government would possess the least guarantee for its own strength, 
which should now venture to throw France upon Germany in a war of conquest. 
The predominant passion of Germany now is nationality, and the Teutonic race 
would unite and rise as one man to repel the French. So in Italy: Austria may 
maintain herself there by her Radetzky and his hundred thousand men, but the 
Latin race will not be governed peaceably by the Teutonic race; and Lombardy 
will prove, like every conquest or partition of the last century, a source of weak- 
ness rather than strength. 

The times are no longer times when the people count for nothing and the 
princes for all, and when it is necessary to negotiate and to war against the union 
of lands and slave populations under the crowns of dangerous families and 
princes. The great demareations of race are known, and their influence must be 
counted; empires have their natural limits, which it is weakness to transgress. 
But there is not a petty squabble in any corner of Europe but we must have ready 
a fleet of line-of-battle ships, and interfere. In the kingdom of Naples, and the 
rest of Italy, throughout Spain, in Portugal, and in Greece—alike in all, we are 
hated for our interference. Let this cease. Let us keep aloof. Let us put our 
own house in order—put our own mud-cabins of Ireland in order, and not 
interfere where we cau get no credit for the good, and are not respon- 
sible for the evil that we may do. This was the course recommended 
with regard to free trade: if foreign countries are unwilling to accept it, 
that is their affair. It was said to him, in the last stage of the League 
agitation, “Oh! free trade is a very good thing, but we can’t have it till other 
countries begin it too.” His answer was, “If it was a good thing for us, let us 
adopt it, and leave them to adopt it if they find it is a good thing for them. 
So now, interference with the affairs of the Continent is a costly, and useless, and 
pernicious plan; and if foreign interference is bad for us, and the French and 
Austrians choose to pursue that plan, leave them to do it; but don’t ruin your- 
self.” ( Cheers.) 

But there was another argument—“ We must maintain our Colonies.” He 
considered that swords and ships of war were not a permanent bond for that 
maintenance. He would hold the Colonies by affection and not by force. But 
the Colonies are well able to pay for their own police; they have few of the 
taxes which bother us so; most of the people inthem have a vast deal more of 
the comforts of life; and they are the very people to protect themselves, 
from their independent life and general skill in the use of arms. We don’t want 
ships to protect their traffic; that traffic should be regarded as a sort of a coast- 
ing trade: our ships should be at home when they get to the Colonies. And 
surely we don’t want ships to protect our trade with the United States. Sir 

William Molesworth, in his admirable ag on the Colonies, showed that by 
wholly withdrawing our armies from the Colonies we should save 2,000,0007. 
a year. 

qi But, gentlemen, this matter is not one of choice with you: you cannot 
afford to go on as you have gone on. I tel! you, you are spending too much money 

asanation. It is not merely your general taxation, but it is your local taxation 
as well. And, mark me, the more you waste upon armaments in general taxa- 
tion, the more you will have to spend in poor-rates and other local taxation. The 
more you waste of the capital of this country, the more people will be wanting 
employment; and when they want employment, it is the law in this country that 
the poorest are the first to begin to starve under the process of national decay or 
national extravagance; that they should have the right to come to the immedi- 


ately-above-them-people to share the means of subsistence, by means of a poor! 
rate: and as you find your extravagancies of government increase, you will find 
your local taxes, for -rates and pauper support, increase also; and there- 
fore, I say, you must hushand your national resources, or you will be lighting the 
candle at both ends, and you wil] have it soon burnt out.” 

There was a thing which he must notice. He besought them not to take such 
undue notions of their importance as a nation, and such undue and unfavourable 
views of foreign countries. “It is through your pride that cunning people man- 
age to extract taxes from you. They persuade you that you are so superior to 
all other countries, that your neighbours—France for instance—will always be 
ready, like brigands, to carry off your property. Until you as a nation can give 
credit to other countries for having intelligence to work out their own liberties 
and their own institutions, with time such as we took to work out our own—un- 
less you can believe that there is something of honesty and honour in other coun- 
tries that will protect you from any unjust aggression on their part—you will 
always be armed to the teeth, either to interfere with their affairs, or to protect 
yourselves from imaginary attacks from your neighbours.” Mr. Cobden enforced 
these views by reference to the conduct of America in late disputes with ourselves 
and with France. When France refused to pay a debt which she owed to Ame- 
rica, General Jackson proclaimed that if payment were not made he would seize 








French ‘ships and pay himself. At that very moment, Admiral Makau was 
in the Gulf of Florida with a fleet and force large enough to have ravaged 
the whole American coast, and taken every town and port on it by siege or 
storm. France paid the money, and did not rush into war; for she 
knew that though she would gain immense advantages at first, the 
ships that were lying afloat, and the men-of-war that were ready, were nothing 
compared to what would swarm out from the harbours and ports of America if 
they were brought into a collision with another country from an unjust attack 
upon their rights. In the case of the Oregon dispute, we increased our ships and 
men; but America made no increase; and this although our Navy expenditure 
was then between seven and eight millions and hers was ey Meer one and two 
millions. Yet rumour does say that America made a good bargain in that settles 
ment. “Of this I am sure,” said Mr. Cobden, “that the English Government 
never measured the strength of America by the number of ships she had afloat. 
No; it was the spirit of the people, the prosperity of the people, the growing 
strength of the people, the union of the people, the determination of the people— 
it was that which commanded respect, and not going always with sword in hand.” 
He desired that we should take the same view of other countries that we take of 
America, and he was persuaded that they would not attack us because we reduced 
our armaments to ten millions. Nay, unless we hasten, France will set us the 
example; for General Cavaignac and all the best men are urging a large reduction 
of the French armament. 

He asked them, in parenthesis, whether the Government should not listen to 
the proposition made by Christians and reasonable men—a proposition which he 
should submit to the House of Commons next session—that a clause should be 
inserted in foreign treaties binding them to submit quarrels to arbitration; so 
that, instead of the point of honour being to fight, it should be to abide honour- 
ably and faithfully by the decision. 

In conzlusion, 4 told the meeting that nothing could be done in the House of 
Commons but by raising a voice outside of it which they could not avoid hearing. 
“ There never was a time when independent men in the House of Commons—I 
mean the very few men who are independent, both by circumstances and by feel 
ing, of both of the two great parties who have hitherto divided the sway in this 
country; there never was a time when these independent men were so weak as 
they are at this moment. And I will tell you why. It is because the party in 

ower is nominally the same as ours; it is because their followers mingle more or 
ion with ourselves; and we are neutralized at every turn, or, at all events, we 
find a wet blanket thrown upon our shoulders, whenever we go into the House of 
Commons. Now, if you want to carry financial reform, you must carry it in pre- 
cisely the same way as free trade was carried.” (Great cheering.) He paid 
hearty compliments to Mr. Joseph Hume; “ whom I venerate,” said he, “ for 
his constancy, his determined courage, his pluck—the granite-like steadfastness 
and unflinching hardihood of the man who through good repute and bad repute 
has for thirty-seven years been advocating the public interests in the most ma- 
terial and useful reforms, and under many disadvantages, slights, and mortifica- 
tions.” But Mr. Hume’s hands should be strengthened, and he should be ena- 
bled to do in future what he could not do in times past. Mr. Cobden held out the 
hand of peace and codperation to the landed interest; with whom his hearers 
should now sympathize in their efforts against the Malt-tax. “We owe them 
something, and we will repay them in kind.” . 

“ There is a habit in this country of doing one thing at a time. I have that 
weakness; I can only do one thing at a time; and, with your help, I will go to 
work to do this one thing. (Loud cheers.) I promise one thing to you, and to 
my friends everywhere, that I will never cease the advocacy of this question until 
I see the cost of our armaments reduced to ten millions—until I see the ex- 
penditure of this country reduced to what it was in 1835, at least. I do not say 
I will stop there. (Great cheering.) But let us understand each other. The 
least that we intend to do, let usall understand, is something worth doing in the 
mean time. But I say that we will not stop there. I sincerely believe that, with 
your assistance, and with the growing tendency towards peace throughout the 
world, we shall not rest satisfied with that horrid waste of ten millions a year upon 
a fighting establishment in a time of peace. I believe we shall live to see it less 
than one half of that sum; and with your assistance, and the aid of such meetings 
as this, I do not think that it will be a very long time before we see it.” (Pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheering.) 

Mr. Milner Gibson spoke at great length in amplification of Mr. Cob- 
den’s arguments, and in refutation of opponent fallacies. He quoted the 
sentiments expressed by Sir Robert Peel in Parliament in 1841, before he 
was in office, and urged the application of them now— 

“If each nation were to commune with itself,” said Sir Robert, “ and ask what 
is at present the danger of foreign invasion, compared to the danger of producing 
dissatisfaction and discontent, and curtailing the comforts of the people by undue 
taxation, the answer must be this, that the danger of aggression must be infinitely 
less than the danger of those sufferings to which the present exorbitant expendi- 
ture must give rise.” (Much cheering.) 

Mr. Gibson declared himself for pulling down the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, and applying the funds towards the general civil government of 
the country. 

The other speakers were Mr. John Bright, in nis usual style of Demo- 
cratic belligerency, Mr. Henry, M.P., Mr. W. Rawson, and Mr. Alderman 
Kay. The following resolutions, in addition to that moved by Mr. Cokden, 
were passed amid strong demonstrations of assent— 

“ That although a combined effort throughout the country may and will suc- 
ceed in effecting a large reduction in the public burdens, yet experience has shown 
that economy will not become the rule of government, nor the aecessity for con- 
tinued agitation be done away with, until the tax-payers obtain a more direct and 
complete control over the House of Commons by the amendinent of our system of 
representation.” 

“That, whether with a view to the speedy success of the efforts now making 
to reduce taxation, or to secure, by means of a real representation, a guarantee 
against future attempts of Government to return to the present extravagant ex- 
penditure, the most effectual mode of proceeding is that adopted by the late Anti- 
Corn-law League, viz. the extension of the franchise by the forty-shilling freehold 
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qualification, and a careful attention to the registration in boroughs and counties; 
and the Chairman of this meeting is requested to take the necessary steps for the 
formation of an association to carry out this object, in conjunction with such con- 
stituencies as may be willing to unite with it.” 

In consequence of the late decisions of the Lancashire Magistrates, es- 
tablishing the legality of relays of hands in factories, a meeting of | 
factory delegates was held at the Woodman’s Hut, Manchester, on Saturday 
night, for the purpose of taking measures to preserve inviolate the Ten- 
hours Act. About seventy delegates from the various mills were present; | 
Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P., attended, by invitation, and took the lead. Mr. 

ly, an operative, presided. ; 

Mr. Hindley was anxious to direct their attention to the peculiar posture of 
affairs in reference to the Factory Act. They did not disguise from themselves 
that they had a strong conviction that the passing of the Ten-hours Act would 
have the effect of preventing the unwilling toil of a great many adult males. What 
had been the result? They had a great many adult males employed fourteen and | 
even fifteen hours a day. For this there was no protection by act of Parliament; 
and he candidly told them, that \f they went to Pa.tiament to ask it to protect 
adult males, they would be laughed at. They would be told that it was an inva- 
sion of all the rights of an Englishman to prevent him working as long as he 

leased. Mr. Hindley was afraid, so far as some masters were concerned, that if 
the factory hands did not take steps for their own protection, the Factory Act, in- | 
stead of being an advantage, would entail more labour upon them than ever. It 
could not be supposed that it was the intention of the masters to employ relays of 
adult males. This was not at all necessary for their purposes; but what they did 
intend was to get the adult males to work the whole of the time, and to make 
that labour effective and cheap by joining it to the relay system. He felt that 
the great majority of the masters, though they might be anxious to make the 
most of their capital, were not unwilling to work ten hours per day, provided their 
competitors in business were compelled to do the same. He wanted support for 
those masters, and that whatever was done for one should be done for all. (“ //ear, 
hear!”) If Mr. Clarke was to work fifteen hours, then every other master in Man- 
chester should work fifteen hours also. 

Mr. Johnson read the following resolution, agreed to at a meeting of the dele- 
gates from the various factories in Manchester, as indicative of the universal feel- 
ing of the factory hands in favour of the Ten-hours system—*“ That we, the 
operative cotton-spinners of Manchester, Salford, and their vicinities, in general 
meeting assembled, do hereby declare our approval of the principles of the Ten- 
hours Act, and our unalterable determination never to remain satisfied until such 
be made effective by the Legislature.” 

Mr. Hindley again rose, and deprecated the implied appeal to Parliament. This 
question, he said, should be taken up by the middle classes ; for the law of settle- 
ment being now altered, they were forced to support those whom over-work had 
made unable to support themselves. At present he did not think it was desirable 
to petition Parliament to alter the act, for he had no doubt the decisions come to 
at Manchester and Ashton were erroneous. 

The Secretary of the Short-time Committee suggested the formation of an As- 
sociation amongst themselves for the protection of the Ten-hours Act. He knew 
that they would be supported in this course by the able men who had assisted 
them in carrying that act. 

A resolution was proposed, and unanimously carried, which authorized 
“ the Committee for the protection of the Ten-hours Act ” “ to call a pab- 
lic meeting of the factory hands of Manchester, Salford, and their vicinities, 
for the purpose of forming an association for the protection of the Ten- 
hours Act.” 

At the quarterly meeting of the iron-masters of the Midland districts, 
held at Birmingham on Thursday, the trade was reported to be improving. | 
The make of “ pigs” for the next two months was already purchased in 
advance. The demand was so brisk that the price of coals is “ looking up- 











The two men charged with the robbery of the mail on the Great Western 
Railway were again examined, by the Exeter Magistrates, on Saturday. One of | 
the prisoners still refused to give his name. Clerks in the General Post-office 
described the despatch of the Western mails on the Ist instant, and deposed to | 
the fact that the registered letters which were stolen had been enclosed in the | 
bags ; these letters are enclosed in green covers, addressed to the postmasters, and 
put by themselves at the top of the bags. Barrett, the guard of the mail, de- | 
scribed the discovery of the robbery. At Bridgewater, on unlocking the door of | 
the Post-office tender, he found that the bags had been opened; they had been | 
tied up again, but with string of a wrong s ze, and they were not sealed. | 
When the prisoners were addressed in the carriage, they behaved in a 
very suspicious manner—Poole pretended to be asleep. Poole had _for- 
merly travelled with the mail-train on Sunday nights. The key used for 
the Post-oflice tender was of the same kind as that used for other vans. The 
lamps now used in the tender were different from what they were in Poole’s time ; 
then they could have been got at by a person in the tender, but now they cannot. 

A candle and sealing-wax were found on the prisoners: it is surmised that they 
intended to light the candle by the lamp, and then seal the bags; which might 
have prevented so early a discovery of the robbery.] The witness had tried an 
experiment: he had managed to get from a carriage to the Post-office tender, and 
had then succeeded in opening the window, and had thus entered the van. 
wool-packer’s hook was found in the first-class carriage: it would be of great ser- 
vice to any one climbing along a carriage. Poole and his companion pretended 
that they were unknown to each other. Many other suspicious circumstances 
were mentioned. The prisoners were remanded for a week. 

At the Manchester Borough Sessions, last week, Mortimer, the clerk who was 
charged with embezzling the money of his employer, the proprietor of print-works 
at Pendleton, was brought to trial. Though the accounts were in confusion, it 
was not evident that Mortimer had omitted any entries with a felonious intent ; 
so he was at once acquitted. 

Rush was reéxamined by the Norwich Magistrates on Monday, in order that 
Miss Sandford might give her new criminatory evidence in his presence; it having 
been previously adduced only at the Coroner's inquest. No announcement had 
been made of the examination, and reporters were not present. It is mentioned, 
however, that the prisoner's demeanour was very different from what it had been 
on previous occasions: he refrained from abusing the Magistrates or Miss Sand- 

, and did not even cross-examine the woman. 

The murderer's fire-arms have not yet been found, though the police have ex- 
pended nearly 100/. in employing labourers to search for them. Mrs. Jermy and 
the maid are going on favourably. 


James Kelly, a young man who murdered his sweetheart at Stockport, was | 


hanged at Kirkdale on Saturday. During the morning, he told the Governor o 
the gaol that his conscience was so tormeated that he would not accept a reprieve 


if it were offered to him. 





IRELAND. 
By the death of Colonel Conolly, a seat for the representation of Donegal 
County has become vacant. The Lieutenant-Coloneley of Donegal Militia, 
and the Deputy-Lieutenancies of Donegal and Kildare Counties, are also 





Lord Mountcharles, son of the Marquis of Conyngham, are mentioned as 
likely to be candidates for the seat. 


The Poor-laws are a chief topic of discussion in the Irish papers. 
Country meetings are about to be held very generally to petition for modi- 
fications of the present law. A disposition to grapple boldly with the 
subject is increasingly manifest. The Ballinasloe Board of Guardians, of 
which the Conservative Lord Clancarty is chairman, lately passed the 
resolutions subjoined, among a batch of similar tendency— 

“ That a new rate having been struck, with an outstanding arrear of 6,000L, 


| it has been found that the present means of enforcing rates are both dilatory and 


inadequate ; and that, with a view to avoid for the future the striking of a new 
rate while arrears remain unpaid, summary power should be given to sell default- 
ing townlands, or portions thereof, at once, giving a Parliamentary title to the 
purchasers.” . . “That the areas of electoral divisions should be in many 
cases much diminished; and that a law of settlement should be so framed as to 
fix upon the lands from which occupiers or cottiers have been dispossessed, after 
an occupation of at least three years, the charge of their support in the event of 
their becoming destitute, unless by a subsequent occupation or industrial residence 
for three years such settlement shall have been altered. That where doubt shall 
arise respecting the chargeability of a pauper, the Guardians shall have power of 
examining on oath, with the restriction of being obliged to make and file a written 
record of every such examination.” 

The Poor-law Commissioners have yielded to the earnest entreaties of 
the Fermoy Guardians against a recommencement of the system of out- 
door relief in that union; and have authorized an increase of the present 
means for administering in-door relief. 

The Irish correspondents of some of the London papers crowd their let- 
ters with such details as the following, in proof of their assertion that “a 
social revolution is now in progress "— 

“ An application, I understand, has been made from one of the most fashion- 
able members of the local aristocracy in the county of Cork for some small situa- 
tion connected with the administration of the Poor-law. The gentleman who 
seeks this employment had been High Sheriff of the Yorkshire of Ireland, and 
until the social revolution produced by the failure of the potato, bas held his head 
as high as any other commoner, ay, or any peer connected with that county. 
A letter from Cork, which I have seen, mentions the circumstance, and expresses 
deep regret at the fallen fortunes of this landowner, who has been a good land- 
lord and a benevolent country gentleman, although, unfortunately, he received 
with his large inheritance heavy encumbrances, the payment of which required 
that rents should remain at the old standard which existed while the potate 
flourished as the staple fuod of the Irish peasantry.”—Moruing Chronicle. 

“A great Munster landlord is staggering under debts contracted forty years ago for 
a large country mansion, a church built pro bono publico, and a demesne-wall seve- 
ral miles long. These have remained unsettled to this day. . . . But it is not alone 
the landlords who are breaking down. The failure of a very prudent and most 
respectable merchant in a Southern city, within the last few days, has caused 
much surprise, as he was a member of ove of the first commercial families in Lre- 
land. He was connected with the Irish home trade, which has suffered fearfully 
of late. The head of one of our first firms recently stated that there was now as 
much due to him from one county in Ireland as was formerly owed to him from 
one of the four provinces under the old system of trade."—Daily News. 

As a set-off, the Dublin Freeman and some other papers report favourably 
of trade— 

“ The aspect of trade is more encouraging than for a long time past. Almost 
every article of produce has received an impetus more or less; and stocks not 
being heavy, a little briskness in the demand will act sensibly on prices. Shares 
also appear to be recovering from their present ruinous depression, and the price 
of bread-stuffs keeps low, and with little prospect of any serious advance, espe- 
cially as the ports open on the Ist of next month. The satisfactory state of the 
revenue cannot fuil also to have its effect.” 





It is stated that, pending another appeal to the Pope, the operation of the 
rescript against the new Colleges will be held in abeyance by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Cork, Down and Connor, and Galway—the three dio- 
ceses in which the Colleges are established. It so happens that those three 
Prelates have been favourable to the Colleges, though they require modifi- 
cations. On the other hand, it is announced that Archbishop M‘Hale is to 
hold a Provincial Synod during the present month, “ for the purpose of ex- 
cluding Catholic students from the Queen's Colleges, under most stringent 
obligations.” 

Mr. Duffy's case has attained a new phase, and the officers of the 
Crown are again humiliated by defeat. ‘The argument on the demurrer 
which we lately epitomized concluded last week, and the Court gave 
judgment on Friday the 5th. ‘The Dublin Warder supplies a convenient 
popular abstract of the result— 

“ The indictment contained six counts: in two of these the offence was charged 
to have been committed solely by the publication of certain articles in the Nation; 


A | in the other four it was charged to cousist of an engagement in a treasonable 
| movement with Mr. Smith O'Brien, and the publication of the articles with the 
| express object of exciting the people to join in the rebellion carrying on by Mr. 


Smith O'Brien at the time of their publication, and for the purpose of promoting 
a previously arranged concert. 

“ The latter charges are obviously much the most serious; and not only so, but 
they admit of evidence varying entirely the character of the articles; and on the 
faith of the admissibility of such evidence an enormous number of witnesses have 
been kept in town for the last month at no inconsiderable expense to the public, to 
establish the facts of the Ballingarry attempt at rebellion, with the object of 
fastening on Mr. Duffy participation in its guilt. 

“ The judgment of the Court substantially is, that the two counts which rely 
solely on the publication are good, but that the four which attempt to implicate 
Mr. Daffy in the movements of Mr. O'Brien are bad, and this owing to the grossest 
blunder in the drawing of the indictment. [Publications of the 17th of June 
were alleged in proof of intentions entertained on the 3d of June. } 

“ The consequence will be, that in the event of trial taking place, the evidence 
of the Crown must be confined entirely to the mere publication, and cannot be 
| extended to any of the matters connected with the treasonable movements by 
which they would have endeavoured to fasten a guilty character on these articles. 

“The question, however, remains—whether the Court are to pass sentence 
on Mr. Duffy on the two counts ruled to be good, or whether he is now 
to be tried on these? The Attorney-General has asked for final judgment, and 
called on the Court to pass sentence on Mr. Duffy as if he had been convicted, 
This the Court has refused to do; but, appearing to be utterly perplexed 
as to the course they should take, they suggested three courses, any one © 
which would remove from themselves the onus of deciding on the point. The pri- 
soner’s counsel remained most perversely and obstinately silent—the Court looked 
to the Attorney-General—the Attorney-General to the prisoner’s counsel; and, 
after some time lost in this dumb-show, and a very anxious consultation between 
the Crown officials, the Attorney-General begged fur time to determine on the 





placed at the disposal of Government. Mr. Hamilton of St. Ernanis, and 


course they would pursue. The Court named Monday; but on Monday the At- 
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torney-‘ ieneral could not be ready—an answer (we opine the reason to be) could 
not be had from England before that day; but any day after Monday he would 


“We understand that the prisoner's counsel regard the result as a most im- 





not tfue that M. Pinard, Procureur of the Republic, replied, on the 16th Novem- 
ber last, to an avoué, who demanded certain papers in the name of persons against 


why the documents of the affuir of 1839 have disappeared? Can it be that in 
| that affair were compromised certain persons, the most highly placed in the social 


be ready. Ultimately, the case was adjourned to Thursday at eleven. whom the bill brought was ignored, that there remained no trace of them? I ask 


portant advantage to him.” 


| seale—an Emperor amongst the rest? (Great agitation.) This is not the first 


It seews that the “ Loyal National Repeal Association” is still extant- | time that this allegation has been brought forward. You may remember that it 


The signatures of John Kelch, Chairman, and T. M. Ray, Secretary, are | 


subscribed to a printed account lately published of the society's financial 
state. ‘These facts are announced— 
“We are most happy to announce to the Repealers of Ireland, that by the re- 


trenchment of every expense which it was possible to get rid of, and by the judi- | 
cious allocation ot this latter fund, the Association is at this moment practically | 


clear of debt, save one or two demands of no significant amount. 
“ All small debts have been paid off in full, and the creditors of larger sums 
have kindly accepted a compromise of 4s. in the pound in full discharge of same. 


The rent and taxes on Conciliation Hall and the adjoining buildings have been | 


paid in full.” 

The Union is declared to be “positively,” and by “ universal sentiment,” 
“a miserable failure”; and the public is informed that “the Committee ” 
has “ under anxious consideration a series of measures for the vigorous re- 
sumption of this great national question.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The rapid and progressive increase of poor-rates in Scotland is causing 
alarm. ‘The expenditure for the year 1844-5 was 258,8141.; the year 
1845-6, 306,044/.; and the year 1846-7, 435,367/. The report for 1847-8 
will be laid before Parliament next month, and in it it is reckoned that the 
expenditure will be 550,000/. In 1847 the assessment was at the rate of 
4]. 13s. 5/. per cent on the annual value of the real property of the 
country, or nearly {d. per head of the population, according to the last 
census. In 1847 the registered poor amounted to 85,971; casual poor, to 
60,399; total, 146,370, or nearly 1 in 18 of the population, provided 
there be no repetitions in the cases set down as casual poor. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, the 
chairman stated that he had been asked to covperate with the Finance Re- 
form Association, and wished to know if he should do so officially. The 
members present expressed themselves favourable to the object, but no 
formal decision was arrived at. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—-The proceedings in the National Assembly on Saturday last 
were unusually interesting. M. Léon de Maleville, late Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, entered the tribune suddenly, to claim the attention of the 
Assembly on a personal matter. He said—- 

“ Since my withdrawal from the Ministry, there have appeared in various jour- 
nals most shameful calumnies against me. This morning a letter has been pub- 
lished which [ cannot pass by in silence, since it has been signed by one of our 
colleagues. He did not come and ask a word of explanation from me before 
launching forth his attack. I have waited all day to ascend the tribune until he 
should be present. The following is a passage of the letter. 

“*T aftiriu, ia the most absolute, the most positive, the most categorical manner, that 
there have been judicial documents of which not a trace remains in their proper place ; 
and I accept al! the responsibility of this assertion. I further declare, that if they are 
at present restored, [ can prove, in the most peremptory manner, first, that their re- 
moval had taken place ; and second, that their restoration to their proper place is ‘poste- 
rior to the withdrawal of M. de Maleville from the oflice of Minister of the Interior.’ ” 

A Voice—* Sigued by whom?” 

M. de Maleville—“ By Germain Sarrut. (“ Ah, ah!” Agitation.) Suchis the 
letter; and certainly I could never have supposed that in my political career, 
however modest my part might be, I should ever have to defend myself one day 

ainst the charge of being a purloiner of documents. I call on the member who 
signed that letter to come forward and explain what be means. But previously, 
I will disprove his assertions. The documents of the affairs of Boulogne and 
Strasburg have remained under the guard of the various Ministers of the Inte- 
rior, and are in perfect safety. It has been aflirmed that some of them have been 
taken away. Dut here is a public act, signed by M. Hermann, the Secretary-Ge- 
neral of the department of the Interior, declaring that the documents with which 
the name of M. Louis Bonaparte has been mixed up were carefully placed aside 
in sixteen paper cases, and sealed with the official seal. This act further gives 
an inventory of all the documents. This proceeding took place the very day that 
M. Louis Bonaparte was proclaimed President of the Republic. Now, why did I 
take this precaution; why did I provide myself with this act? Because, as these 
documents could be removed, I was unwilling to be in any way a party in such a 
transaction; aud I do not think that any Minister of the Interior could so fail in 
his duty as to allow documents to be taken away which belong to history and to 
the state. (Lewd approbation.) But,” continued M. de Maleville, raising his 
voice, and speaking with extraordinary animation and firmness, “ in reply to such 
insinuations, I can aftirm on my honour, in the face of the country, that whoever 
asserts that 1, Maleville, Minister of the Interior, have touched these papers— 
have seen them—have removed any of them—whoever says anything of all this, 
basely lies. (Tremendous cheering, again and again repeated.) Ihave nothing 
further to add on the subject; but there will always remain to me from this dis- 
cussion a most puinful feeling —that of having been obliged to declare that I am 
neither a purloiner nor a forger. (“ No! no!” Loud denial from every part of 
the Chamber.) 1 have been reproached with being ambitious: if I have been so, 
Lat this moment deeply expiate that tendency.” 

M. Léon Faucher, the Minister of the Interior, said—“ The honour of M. de 
Maleville is not merely his own property, it is that of his colleagues and his suc- 
cessors. Each of the Ministers sitting on that bench comprehends his duty as 
M. de Mulevilie did. The documents of which he spoke are still under seal. I 
can declare to the Assembly that they will remain so, for we consider them as a 
public deposit, and as the property of the State.” 

M. G. Sarrut—* I am perfectly calm after these passionate words. (“Oh, oh!) 
I repeat that I am capers cali.” (Jnterruption.) 

Amid considerable interruption, M. Sarrut proceeded to deny that he had at- 
tacked M. le Muleville. For some days, however, the journals had pointedly a!- 
luded to him, aud therefore he wrote the letter, which he read as follows— 

“In an article in your journal, entitled ‘ La Tribune et la Presse,’ (an article which, 
{ may say en passant, that | fully approve of,) you express, relative to me and M. Bel- 
montel, an oli trieud of M. Louis Napoleon, an opinion that we possess secret and im- 
portant information relative to the affair of Boulogne, still enveloped in mist. For my 
part, I waited with some impatience for the interpellations which were spoken of, and 
then my voice would not have made default to the truth; but I think that it belongs 
neither to M. Belmonte! nor to me to open the breach of publicity, independently of 
M. Louis Bonapariec, without being officially called on to do so. In the same article 
you say, that the production of the judicial documents in their proper place “can take 
place. That circumstance I declare to be completely erroneous. 1 afirm, &c. (The 
remainder is tle part quoted by M.de Maleville.] 

- Is there,’ continued M. Sarrut, “ in all that a word against M. de Maleville ? 
Certainly not. My thoughts were never to attack him. What I affirm is, that a 
juge d'instruction allowed a — of documents to be taken away, when they ought 
to remain in their place at the Palais de Justice, and not elsewhere. I ask if it be 











was formerly put forth. How then is it that this affair left no trace behind? I 
} 4 





will tell you: because we were betrayed -ause the ts were sold. (Great 
| agitation.) Do you suppose that the President of the Republic has not a right to 
| learn what persons then betrayed his confidence? Do you imagine that he is not 
| entitled to know what took place?” 

M. Odilon Barrot declared—* If any former Government has taken on itself to 
remove judicial documents, in the puerile hope of disarming the judgment of his- 
| tory on men and things, we cannot help it; but, as far as we are concerned, we 
shall never permit such an act.” 

M. Dupont (de Bussac) pressed M. de Maleville to explain the reasons of his 

withdrawing from the Ministry; and alluded to the reappointment of a person as 
| secret agent of police who had served in that capacity in 1840. 

M. Léon de Maleville answered—“I left the Cabinet from no personal differ- 
ence: a personal difference certainly did take place, but it was repaired in the 
most generous manner, with the greatest readiness; but I thought that the con- 
fidence which was necessary to exist between the President and one of his Minis- 
ters ought not to have been shaken, and I in consequence withdrew. A refusal to 
communicate the sixteen cases of documents has been spoken of; but nothing was 
refused except having them removed.” 

“ But you know how the sixteen cartons of documents became a public scandal. 
I am answerable for the public security and the general police of the kingdom— 
(“ Of tthe Republic.” |—aud being answerable for the general police of the re- 
public, it is proper that I should choose as agent the man whom experience had 
made known tome. But there are certain flatterers who gathered much quicker 
than I had expected. The republic has its own flatterers. (Laughter.) Some 
of these officious persons came and said, ‘ Your Minister has displaced me! I come 
to do youa good service: there are some cartons—there are some documents which 
interest the self-love of the chief of the State, &c. I was called upon to 
communicate those documents: I never refused communicating them, but only 
their displacement. However, I declare that the demand of those documents 
was not the cause of my withdrawal.” 

M. Dupont (de Bussac)—“ M. de Maleville has spoken of flatterers encumber- 
ing the antechambers of the Elysée: the President has an interest to ascertain 
if amongst them may not be the men who betrayed him in 1840.” (Applause on 
the Left; agitation.) 

M. Léon Faucher, Minister of the Interior—‘ The interpellations are intended 
to divide, to sow discord, to weaken on the one side the deference and on the 
other the confidence necessary to the accord between the President and his Minis- 
ters. The Ministers will disappoint that expectation. Whenever the President 
demands any information from the Ministry, the Ministry will consider it its duty 
to afford it, even when not legally imperative.” 

The order of the day was then pronounced, and “ the sitting was closed amidst 
extraordinary agitation.” 

[The drift of this curious scene does not appear on a cursory perusal. 
It will be observed, that although M. Sarrut disclaims the having referred 
in his letter to the documents of 1840, (the Boulogne affair,) and imputes 
the abstraction of the documents of 1839 to a juge d’instruction, he does 
seem to persevere in insinuating two constructive charges against M. de 
Maleville, who was Under-Secretary in 1840. The Bonapartist conspira- 
tors had been in prison for some months when the Boulogne affair occurred : 
it was obviously desirable for the dynasty to suppress evidence of a popular 
fecling in favour of the Bonaparte family: the prisoners were released, and 
the documents relating to the affair of 1839 disappeared. A perusal of the 
documents relating to the Boulogne affair would have exhibited to Presi- 
dent Louis Napoleon, his Minister de Maleville acting for the Crown in 
1840, with the same man that is now reappointed secret agent of police. 
M. Dupont (de Bussac) insinuates this charge more explicitly. M. de Male- 
ville’s vindication of his police appointment is very curious; so is the state- 
ment that his colleagues, still in office, continue to keep guard over the 
documents of Strasburg and Boulogne. ] 

La Patrie has published the letter written by President Napoleon to 
M. Leon de Malville, which gave such umbrage to the latter as to cause his 
resignation. 





* Elvée, Dec. 27, 1848. 

“ Monsieur le Ministre——I have asked the Prefect of Police if he did not some- 
times receive reports on diplomacy: he replied affirmatively, and added that he 
yesterday transmitted to you copies of a despatch on Italy. These despatches, 
you understand, ought to be sent to me immediately; and I must express to you 
ny dissatisfaction at your delay in communicating them. 

“T also request you to send me the sixteen boxes of papers that I have asked 
for. I wish to have them on Thursday. [The documents on the affairs of Stras- 
burg and Boulogne.] I do not understand why the Minister of the Interior 
should wish to copy the articles which are personal to me. This was not done 
under Louis Philippe, and should not now be done. 

“ For some days I have received no telegraphic despatches. In short, I per- 
ceive that the Ministers that I have named would treat me as if the famous Con- 
stitution of Siéyés was in force; but I will not suffer it. 

“ Receive, Monsieur le Ministre, &c. L. N. BonAPARTE. 

“P.S.—lI forgot to say, that there are at St. Lazare eighty women under arrest, 
of whom only one has yet been brought before the Council of War. Let me 
krow if I have the power to set them at liberty; for if so, I will instantly give 
orders to that effect. 


In the Assembly, on Monday, M. Baune elicited a brief reply from M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the Foreign Minister, to interpellations on Italian policy. 

The Minister declared that the negotiations were actively and seriously com- 
menced, notwithstanding the assertion of M. Baune to the contrary. The Con- 
gress for the mediation would certainly take place; and the present Cabinet, like 
its predecessors, would endeavour to have the question of Italy settled by pacific 
means. But until the negotiations had gone further, the Government would ob- 
serve the greatest reserve in its language. He reminded the Assembly, that the 
Provisional Government had inaugurated two systems of policy—the one an open 
and pacilic one, the other an underhand policy of agitation. The present Cabinet 
would follow out the first, and would never descend to the second. 

This allusion brought M. Lamartine to the tribune, with a short but 
eloquent defence of the foreign policy of the Provisional Government. 

A very general movement has sprung up to urge the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly; which body is becoming extremely unpopular. 
The provinces are moving with activity, and it is even feared that some 
demonstrations may take place if the public feeling be contumaciously op- 
posed. The following is part of a petition from the department of the 
Cher— 

“ We appeal to your conscience. You no longer possess the confidence of the 
country, because you usurp powers which it did not confer on you. The nation, 
when it elected you to frame a constitution, did not consider it necessary to see! 
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for qualities in you suited for members of a Legislative Assembly. It is to your 
opinions chiefly that many of you owe your election. It requires practical men 
to frame organic laws; and certainly but few of the commissaries who were sent 
to the departments, and who were elected deputies, had the advantage of a know- 
ledge of civil or administrative law. A Chamber appointed during the fever of a 
revolution cannot correspond with the necessities of the country when ——- 
are calm and it becomes necessary to restore public credit. At present it becomes 
necessary to supply the capacity in which you are deficient by the suffrage of the 
electors, who believe that you are but ill qualified to execute the commission in- 
trusted to you. We address you with the candour which belongs to good citizens 
when we hold this language. You can no longer do any good. Be so patriotic 
as to withdraw.” 


The friends of the Assembly contend that the mandate of the French | 


nation to found a Republic will not have been complied with till the organic 
laws have been passed. Their fear is that a new election would be dis- 
astrous to Republicanism, or at least injurious in its influence on the for- 
mation of the organic laws. 

General Leflo, Envoy Extraordinary at St. Petersburg, and M. Emanuel 
Arago, Minister at Berlin, have sent in their resiguution to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Sparm.—In the Cortes on the 3d instant,’ Seftor Cortina introduced the 
subject of the broken relations with this country. He reviewed the whole 
dispute with Sir Henry Bulwer; gave an opinion in favour of the English 
case; and hinted to the Government that its withdrawal would be a pa- 
triotic service, in aid of an attempt ata reconciliation of the two nations. 
Seior Pidal replied. 


had no quarrel with the latter. He justified the Spanish Government in 
general terms, though not unhesitatingly, and declined to renew contro- 
versy on the subject. 

Iraty.— The Roman Chambers were dissolved on the 29th December: 
and the proclamation convening the Constituent Assembly was probably 
issued on the 30th. 

“ Yesterday evening [ the 29th], at sunset, the castle of St. Angelo, by the con- 
secutive discharge of one hundred and one great guns, announced to this 
metropolis and the world in general, that the dynasty which had reigned over Rome 
for a thousand and forty-eight years has come to a close, and a new government 
is to be called into being by the mandate of the whole population assembled in a 
constituent representative body by universal suffrage. The great bell of the Capi- 
tol, which only tolls for the death of a Pope, pealed solemnly. It was exactly on 
the 24th November (the fatal night of the flight of Pio Nono) that, in the year 
of our Lord 800, Charlemagne arrived in Rome to be crowned on Christmas-day 
of that year by Leo III., and to institute and formally corroborate the donation of 
Pepin by the erection of the Papal sovereignty."—Roman Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 

The Roman administration have announced their readiness to pay the 
national creditor in full. The dividends will be met with punctuality in 
January. 

It was reported on the 29th, that Count Mamiani was dying. 

The Provisional Government of Venice has issued a decree, establishing 
a permanent Assembly of the representatives of the state of Venice, with 
the power of deciding upon everything relating to the interior or exterior 
condition of the state. The representatives are elected by direct universal 
suffrage, in proportion to the population of 1 to 1,500. 

Care or Goop Hore.—dAdvices from the Cape to the 16th November 
have arrived in London. At the meeting of the Legislative Council, on 


the 3lst October, Sir Harry Smith stated that orders had been given by | 


Earl Grey to stop emigration to the colony; orders which Sir Harry attri- 
buted to misconception, and he had represented the necessity of allowing 
the immigration-vote passed by the Council. He also informed the Council 
that Earl Grey had proffered a renewal of convict-transportation to the 
colony, “if the colonists were willing to receive men with tickets of leave.” 

West Inpres anp Sourn America.—The West India mail-steamer 
Thames arrived at Southampton on Saturday, with papers from Jamaica 
to the 8th, Tobago and Trinidad to the 7th, Barbados to the 10th, St. 
Lucia to the 11th, Dominica and Antigua to the 12th, and St. Thomas to 
the 15th December. 

The accounts from Jamaica are of importance. On the 6th December 
the Assembly went into Committee on the state of the island; when Mr. 
Osborne submitted resolutions respecting the loan proffered by the British 
Government. After a very lengthened debate, during which several amend- 
ments were proposed, the resolution which had been prepared by Mr. 
Whitelock in Committee was adopted—that “ the terms on which the loan 
is offered by the Imperial Parliament, under the provisions of the 11th 
Victoria, chap. 130, rendered it unadvisable for the House to accept of the 
proffered aid.” 

On the same day, Mr. Jordan presented a report from the Retrenchment 
Committee, showing the state of the public revenue, the expenditure of the 
island, the prospect of a diminished exchequer. For the last two years 
the expenditure had exceeded the revenue by nearly sixty thousand pounds 
each year. The Committee saw no means of equalizing the expenditure 
to the revenue of the island but by a revision of its institutions; and ap- 
plied to the House for instruction. After long discussion, the House re- 
solved, that the report ‘and documents should be printed for circulation. 
Also, “ That the Committee be forthwith instructed to consider the mode 
of equalizing the expenditure with the revenue of the island.” 

Dr. Spalding obtained the appointment of a Committee of the House, 

- . . . “to take into consideration the best mode of applying to the British 
Parliament for further compensation for the losses sustained by the owners of 
property by the abolition of slavery, and also for compensation for injuries sus- 
tained by the unfair competition to which the proprietors of estates in Jamaica 
had been exposed by the Sugar-duties Bill of 1846.” 

Sir Charles Grey's proposal for the establishment of an island bank for 
advances on agricultural produce, met with more favour than the loan pro- 
position; and the Committee of the Assembly appointed to consider its 
practicability had reported favourably on the subject. The following pa- 
ragraph of their report explains their views— 

“Could a bank be established, with a moderate capital, having for its object 
the general welfare, rather than the exaction of large profits from business now 
quite unable to affurd them, important relief might be cbtained with little risk of 
loss or inconvenience. It appears, furthermore, that the agency requisite for 
such an institution might be available to afford increasing facilities for keeping 
the public accounts and diminishing the heavy cost of the Receiver-General’s 
office. The saving on this item alone would, to a great extent, cover the cost to 
the —_ of the capital that might be required for the bank. 

“ The prevalence of enormously usurious transactions, which are rapidly ab- 
sorbing the small remaining strength of the community, would be aula and 
the discounts and exchanges at all times regulated.” 


He studiously drew a distinction between the | 
English Government and the English Nation, and aflirmed that Spaniards | 


On the 5th December, the House unanimously adopted a series of reso- 
lutions moved by Dr. Spalding, expressing deep regret at the death of Lord 
George Bentinck. Dr. Spalding also moved votes of thanks to Lord 
Stanley, Sir John Pakington, and Mr. Disraeli; but, at the request of his 
colleagues, he withdrew the last motion, although he thought Mr. Disraeli 
would be disappointed. Mr. Whitelock thought the mover had taken 
the wrong way to do the thing— 

“If Mr. Disraeli had exposed the proceedings of Lord Grey, and the honour- 
able Member wished to take any notice of it, the best way would be to propose a 
| vote of censure upon that nobleman; it would be far preferable to a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Disraeli, who had not yet had his price offered him.” 

Jamaica was still unhealthy. There had been several deaths of notice- 
able persons. 

At Barbados, there had been great mortality from yellow fever amongst 
the troops in St. Anne’s barracks. The soldiers had almost all been re- 
moved to tents in consequence. Captain Ross, his wife, and three children, 
were all buried within twenty-four hours. The crew of the Conway had 
also been attacked. 

St. Lucia letters state that Governor Darling’s health had not been 
restored, and that he had been obliged to leave Castries for Pigeon Island. 
| When the Guiana mail was despatched, on the 8th of December, the 

colonists were still ignorant of the appointment of Governor Barkly. The 
| Court of Policy and the Combined Court were in abeyance. The distress 
| among the planters was extreme. Wages had been generally reduced, but 
were still complained of as too high. “ Proprietors,” says the Rvyal Ga- 
zetle, “ have for the most part no other means of carrying on their opera- 
tions than by raising money for the moment by the disposal of bills, to 
which bills of lading are attached.” “ On the 29th November, a meet- 
ing of planters, merchants, and others interested in the colony, was held, 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted as the basis of a petition to be 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, complaining of the unparalleled 
depression of the Colonial interests, and earnestly praying for prompt and 
effective relief to the sugar-planters.” 

Untrep Stares.—The Niagara steam-ship arrived at Liverpool on Mon- 
| day night; with dates from New York to the 26th, Boston to the 27th, and 
| Halifax to the 29th December. 

The Slavery topic continued to be much discussed. In the House of 
| Representatives, on the 21st December, Mr. Gott moved a resolution— 

“ That the traflic in human beings as chattels, now prosecuted within this me- 
| tropolis of the Republic, is contrary to natural justice, to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our political system, and is a notorious reproach to our country through- 
out Christendom, and a serious hindrance to the progress of Republican liberty 
among the nations of the earth: therefore, that the Committee on the District of 
Columbia be instructed to bring in, as soon as practicable, a bill prohibiting the 
slave-trade in the said district.” 

A warm discussion arose; and Mr. Harralson moved that the resolution 
lie on the table: his motion was negatived, by 85 to 82. Mr. Gott’s original 
resolution was then carried, by the increased majority of 98 to 87. Muck 
| confusion followed the passage of this anti-slavery resolution; and so high 
was the excitement, that Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, suggested that the 
members from that State should vacate their seats, and at once withdraw 
from the House. This produced laughter and ironical cheers from most of 
| the Northern members, and counter-cheers from most of the Southern. 


These proceedings attracted the attention of the Senate; and the South- 
ern Senators and Representatives held a “ caucus” in the Senate-chamber, 
to deliberate on a course. Reporters were excluded, and different ac 
counts speak contrarily of the spirit in which the debate was conducted. 
One account says that “Mr. Calhoun urged defiance and resistance 
to the North and the Federative Government, and advocated an 
instant memorial to the people of the Union.” Another account states 
that the speeches “ were moderate and in good taste; and the Southern 
members were advised to ‘assume an attitude which shall command the 
respect, and not inflame the resentment, of their Northern brethren.’” 
Resolutions were passed, appointing a Committee of one from é¢ach 
Southern State, “to prepare an address, and report on the 15th Jan 
next, on the best measures to be adopted for their (the Southern States) 
common safety.” 

Senator Douglas had moved a resolution to inquire into the expedien 
of retroceding the whole district of Columbia to the State of Maryl 
except only so much of the land as is occupied by Government buildi 
His resolution was adopted, and would probably be debated about t¢ 
iniddle of January. 

The cholera was extending into the interior. At New Orleans it was 
most severe; and such was the alarm, that the sittings of the Legislature 
of Louisiana had been abandoned and terminated by the flight of many of 
the members. 

According to the New York Herald, the “ gold-fever” had somewhat 
abated; men were scanning the immense difficulties of transit, were hesi- 
tating, and in many instances were abandoning the intention to emigrate. 
| Other accounts describe the mania as still raging in unabated violence. 
Another oflicial letter is quoted by the papers—written by Captain J. S. 
Folsom, of the Quartermaster’s Office, San Francisco, in September last; 
and its statements appear truthful. This is an extract— 

“ For some time last summer, the officers at Monterey were entirely without 
servants; and the Governor (Colonel Mason) actually took his turn in cooking for 
his mess. All sorts of labour is got at enormous rates of compensation. - 
mon clerks and salesmen in the stores about town often received as high as 2,600 
dollars and their board. ‘The clerk now in my oflice is a young boy, who until a 
few weeks since was a private of volunteers, and | am now paying him 1,500 dol- 
lars per annum. This will not appear high, when | tell you that I have just seen 
upon his table a wash-bill made out and paid, at the rate of 8 dollars per dozen, 
and that almost everything else is at corresponding prices. The principal waiter 
in the hotel where I board is paid 1,700 doilars per year, and several others from 
1,200 dollars to 1,500 dollars! I fortanately have an Indian boy, or | should be 
| forced to clean my own boots, for I could not employ a good body-servant for the 
full amount of my salary as a Government officer. It will be impossible for an 
army officer to live here upon his pay, without becoming — a 
. . . At the same time, everything is high in proportion. utter sells by the 
| barrel at 1 dollar per pound, and hams at the same price ; flour is 25 dollars per 
barrel, and pilot bread 40 ceuts per pound. For the last three pairs of boots I 
have had, I have paid respectively 18 dollars, 14 dollars, and 12 dollars per pair. 

“T have written you at great length as to the gold; and since the date of that 
letter other and richer mines have been discovered. Rich silver mines are kn 
to exist in various parts of the country, but they are not worked. Quicksilver 
mines are found at innumerable places, and many of thein afford the richest ores. 
The new Almaden mine at Santa Clara gives the richest ore of which we have 
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any accounts. With very imperfect machinery, it yields upwards of 50 per cent ; 
and the proprietors are now working it, and are preparing to quadruple their force. 
Iron, copper, lead, tin, sulphur, zine, platinum, cobalt, &c., are said to be found 
in abundance, and most of them are known to exist in various sections of the 


country. 
sg Scmething should be done here at once for the establishment of peace and 
order in the country. All law, both civil and military, is at anend. Among 
e mines, and indeed most parts of the country out of the villages, no authority 
but that of the strongest exists; and outrages of the most disgraceful nature 
are constantly occurring, and the offenders go unpunished. There are now 
about twenty-five vessels in this port, and I believe there is not one of them that 
has a crew to go to sea. Frequently the sailors arm themselves, take the ship's 
boats, and leave in the most open manner, defying both their oflicers and the civil 
magistrates.” 
Another letter mentions some warning facts— 
“ Thousands are flocking to California from the Sandwich Islands. I am 
to find, from several letters received at New Orleans, that gambling and 
drinking have already become prevalent among the gold-washers ; also that many 
deaths had occurred, but that the seekers were so intently occupied that the 
bodies remained without burial.” 
An Albany journal states that splendid imitations of California gold 
were manufactured in that city out of brass filings and sand, for the pur- 
pose of cheating “the greenhorns from the States on their first arrivai in 


those diggings.” 





s#Hliscellaneous. 

Chevalier Bunsen left town on Saturday evening, en route for Berlin; 
whither he has been summoned by the King of Prussia to take part in a 
conference on the Schleswig Holstein question, as well as to receive final 
instructions of the Prussian Government as to the conduct of the nego- 
tiations about to be resumed in London for the purpose of reconciling the 
King of Denmark with his rebellious subjects in the Dutchies.—Times. 

Another Peer’s name is added to the obituary: the Earl of Talbot died 
on Wednesday, after a long illness, at his seat of Ingestre Hall, in Stafford- 
shire. Charles Chetwyud Talbot, Earl Talbot and Viscount Ingestre, was 
born in 1777; he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under the Liverpool Ad- 
ministration. His son and successor, Viscount Ingestre, M.P., and Captain 
in the Navy, is in his forty-sixth year, and has a large family. By the 
death of Earl Talbot, and by the succession of Viscount Ingestre to the 
Earldom, the Lord-Lieutenancy of Staffordshire is placed at the gift of Go- 
vernment, and the representation of the Southern Division of the County is 
vacated. 

The vacancy caused in the Commission of Lunacy by the death of Dr. 
Pritchard has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Gaskill, late super- 
intendent of the Lancaster Asylum. 


The funeral of Lord Auckland took place on Saturday afternoon. The re- 
mains of the deceased had been brought up from Hampshire to the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty; and the procession started thence to Beck- 
enham Church, near Bromley in Kent. Shortly before ten o'clock, Rear-Admiral 
James Deans Dundas, the Honourable William Cowper, Captain Milne, and the 
other Lords of the Admiralty, Mr. Ward, M.P., and Captain Hamilton, the Secre- 
taries to the Admiralty, the principal clerks, and the barge-master and assistants 
in their liveries, connected with that department of the state, assembled in the 
inner hall and vestibule of the First Lord’s official residence, and formed lines on 
each side, through which the coffin and mourners passed on the way to the hearse 
and mourning-coaches. Only four coaches accompanied the hearse. The present 
Lord Auckland, the Honourable Frances Eden, and the Honourable W. Osborne, 
(the deceased Earl's brother, sister, and brcther-in-law,) were the principal 
mourners. In accordance with the expressed desire of the deceased, the externals 
of the cortége were studiously private and unostentatious. The Queen, the 
Queen Dowager, and the other members of the Koyal Family, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and the members of the Cabinet, made applications to be allowed to 
send their respective equipages; but the offers were respectfully declined. 

At Lewisham, the carriages of the Countess of Buckingham and of Lord Bex- 
ley joined the procession. The Reverend A. Brandram performed the funeral ser- 
vice; and the coffin was deposited in a family-vault in the aisle of the church. 


Mr. John Major, formerly an eminent publisher in Fleet Street, died on Tuesday 
morning last, at his apartmeut in the Charterhouse; aged sixty-seven years. 
Though unprosperous in business in his later life, he retained to the last the 
respect of all who knew him, and the more solid regard of many attached friends. 
In literature he was known as the editor of a splendid edition of Walton’s Angler, 
and of Ireland’s Hogarth with notes. His trifles in poetry also were not without 
merit. 
Major obtained, about seven years since, a brotherhood in the Charterhouse; 
where he spent the close of an active and useful life in comfort, and died in peace. 

It is said that Mr. Pierce Butler, despairing of success in his suit against his 
wife, has made a proposition for a compromise. The terms are understood to be, 
that the parties are to live apart; Mr. Butler to provide his wife with a suitable 
allowance, and allow at least one of the children to live with her.—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

Four companies are already formed in London for sharing in the riches disco- 
vered to lie in abundance in California, and which are to be had only for the 
trouble of picking up, added to the expense of the time and labour of doing so.— 
Herapath's Journal. 


The cholera has become more prevalent, and more fatal in its attacks. The 
weekly returns give these results. London—cases, 125; deaths, 101. More 


than three quarters of these deaths have occurred in the Tooting Asylum. Pro- 
vinces—cases, 75; deaths, 40. Scotland—cases, 540; deaths, 356. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 


















Number of Winter 

Deaths. Average. 
IRIN. ctcndinndaned ddngenecniniekabdebaitinbeens ee 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 42 BT | 
I Tc niiicintiatechpcunbinentaistinkthe ateaeeenees 165 203 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... 109 lal 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+.... «ees 39 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 203 243 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 60 67 
Discases of the Kidneys, &............5+ Soreevces evecceses eee 7 . 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &¢. .......4.0.4 40 ceeeeeeeees S este 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c......+.-ee.eeeeee ° WB cee 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C........0.+.0eeeeeeeeeeees 2 1 
ED A tincenidehesachankcusssegereedaneensensccesseess 4 3 
Premature Birth . 24 23 
Atrophy 23 15 
Age.. 47 73 
Sudden 6 M4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intempera' 19 37 





Total (including unspecified causes) 1131 1169 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 48.9° in the sun to 17.2° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the mean average 
temperature by 6.6°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was North-east. 





Through the friendship of the late Honourable Thomas Grenville, Mr. | 








The Wicklow gold-mines, which were formerly worked by the Government, and 
which by the Parliamentary returns were made to pay even under their slovenly 
and expensive management, are now in the possession of an independent company 
and likely to be worked with advantage to those engaged in it.—Jdem. sa 

It is believed that 100,0002. a year would not clear the duty on illicit spirits 
made in the parish of Manchester.—Liverpool Mail. 

The bark Palinurus, supposed to be bound from Demerara to London, has been 
wrecked on the Lion rock, near the Scilly Islands, with the loss of all the crew. 
Twelve bodies have been washed ashore at St. Martin’s Island. 

A match-seller of Manchester has been dangerously burnt by the explosion of a 
quantity of his wares in his pockets. 


TO FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is due to our readers abroad to make them aware that we have been compelled to adopt 
the rule of not taking in unpaid letters or packets by foreign posts, from correspondents 
unknown to us. We have been obliged to adopt that rule in self-defence. Packets 
have come to us from all parts, East and West, sometimes containing matter of general 
interest, oftener of purely local interest, and sometimes of no interest at all: the expense 
in postage or carriage was considerable—in time, still more vexatious. In the case of 
communications from unaccredited correspondents, there was no means of exercising 
any process of selection ; and we could only find relief by excluding all of that class: all 
such communications are returned to the postman or carrier unopened. In the mass, it 
is possible that there were some letters which merited our attention ; but the writers will 
now understand the reason why we have not noticed them. To complete their wish to 
inform us, correspondents should transmit their communications through some accre- 
dited channel in England. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niet. 

Advices from Vienna, of the 7th instant, announce the surrender of Pesth 
and Ofen to the Imperial troops under Prince Windischgriitz. The state- 
ment is too circumstantial to leave room for doubt. The troops had met 
with no resistance on their approach to the capital. A deputation of 
Hungarians, headed by Count Louis Bathyany, waited upon the Prince 
on the 4th instant, and endeavoured to obtain conditions: this was re- 
fused; and when the Imperialists advanced to the attack on the 5th, the 
surrender was made unconditionally, the Magyar troops evacuating both 
cities. Many Hungarian prisoners had arrived in Vienna. 

On the 3d, the Austrian Diet definitively adopted the bill for enabling 
the Government to raise a loan of eighty million florins. 

The National Assembly of Frankfort met again on the 8tk. The As- 
sembly, by a large majority, decreed the abolition of public gaming-places 
in all the German states, from Ist May next. 





The Italian journals confirm the rumour that the Sicilians have recom- 
menced hostilities against the Neapolitan troops. We learn from the Co- 
stituente Italiana of Florence, of the 4th instant, that on the 2d, General 
Filangieri set out for Gaeta, on board the Capri. He has given orders 
also for a steamer to be kept in readiness to take him to Messina, where 
hostilities have commenced. 

A letter from Naples, of the 30th December, in the Alla of Florence, 
states that the Sicilian army has retaken Milazzo, after a sanguinary en- 
gagement, and obtained a complete victory in the environs of Messina. 
A rumour was current on that day, that the Sicilians had proclaimed Lu- 
cien Murat King of Sicily. It is also stated that a Russian envoy had 
arrived at Naples, on a special mission. 





The engrossing question in Paris is the dissolution of the Assembly. 
Sixty departments have declared themselves for dissolution. The question 
will be debated by the Assembly in two forms—A proposition by M. Rat- 
teau to fix a reélection on the 4th March, and the dissolution on the 19th 
of March, was under debate yesterday; another proposal is that of MM. 
Pagnerre, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Bixio, and Attaroche, which fixes the 
new election for the 15th of April, and the convocation of one and the dis- 
solution of the other Assembly for the 4th of May. 

The debate commenced yesterday, with a constitutional speech by M. 
de Stze; who was much interrupted in his support of M. Rateau’s motion 
by the party of the Mountain. Begun late in the day, the discussion still 
proceeded at the hour of post. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states as certain, that 
the President has deterrmined to nominate M. Odilon Barrot for the Vice- 
Presidency—with MM. Albatucci and Boulay de la Menothe, who will not 
be chosen, or will resign in favour of M. Barrot. 

The Evénement states that M. Guizot will not return to Paris before 
March. 

Lord Brougham arrived at the Hotel Meurice on Thursday. 


A very intelligent and shrewd friend, who has sojourned for several months 
past in the neighbourhood of Avranches in Normandy, favours us with some 
information on the economics of that part of France, and suggestions of a 
national policy: we ask our friend’s leave to lay a few of his remarks be- 
fore the readers of the Spectator. 

“Do you know anything of the new President? If he really is an able man, 
earnest, and desirous to govern France for the benefit of the French, he has a 
great career open to him. The most popular act he can do is the one he must do 
if national bankruptcy is to be avoided—viz. reduce the army one half. The ser- 
vice is much disliked by the peasantry; so much so that our gardener, getting 
140 francs per annum, or less than 6/. wages, refused 2,000 francs to go as a sub- 
stitute; and the butcher we deal with has just paid 1,800 francs to get a substi- 
tute for his foreman who had the ill luck to be drawn for the conscription; and 
this only for a service of seven years. The objectors to the reduction would be a 
small proportion of the officers; which Cavaignac proposed to remedy by in- 
creasing the numbers attached to each regiment. The next popular move, 
changing the present prohibitive duties to revenue ones, will be opposed by the 
great monopolists who under Louis Philippe have so long governed France; but 
it will have the warm support of the great masses; and the product of such a 
revised tariff is the only chance the rentiers have of preserving their dividends 
—for no more direct taxation will be borne. The vote on the salt-duties 
shows what will be the fate of the iron and other monopolies when 
fairly brought before the Chambers. Think of common salt sellin 
here within sight of the sea at 251. per ton!—the price at Liverpoo! 
is, free on board, 14s. to 16s. per ton: iron, for the commonest agricul- 
tural purposes, 30/. per ton. No wonder that their ploughs are two hun- 
dred years behind the Scotch; the only iron used in them being the tip 
of the share. The new President has nothing to do but reduce the establishments, 
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t revenue-duties on all necessaries, abolish passports, reduce the bureaucracy 
one half, eschew Thiers and Co., and he will be more popular than ever his uncle 
was, with the real people of France. * * * We have thirty-six millions of 

le to deal with here; thirty-three of whom, I will be bound, are a century be- 
Find the English peasantry in agricultural, mechanical, and domestic knowledge. 
France is, and must be for many years, a purely agricultural country; it would 
bear its population doubling before the earth crys ‘Hold, enough.’ It should be 

werned ; and the only way to govern it safely, is as one. The only dangerous 
class of workmen are the Parisian; and they don’t want protection, working as 
hey do in articles of luxury and taste.” 


The papers both of the morning and evening give currency to rumours 
respecting probable changes in the Cabinet; but these reports have not 
yet assumed much appearance of authenticity. One story is, that the Earl 
of Clarendon is to be First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Carlisle 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the office of Woods and Forests to be broken 
up or mecged in some other department. Another report is, that Sir James 
Graham has come to town at the special invitation of Lord John Russell. 

Last night's Gazette announces the appointment of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Very Reverend William Rowe Lyall, D.D., Dean 


of Canterbury, William Page Wood, Esq., Robert Baynes Armstrong, Esq., | 


John George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., C.B., and the Reverend Richard Jones, 
M.A., to be her Majesty's Commissioners for inquiring how Episcopal and 
Capitular Estates and Incomes in England and Wales can be most beneti- 
cially managed, with due regard to the just and reasonable claims of the 
lessees; and also how fixed instead of fluctuating incomes can best be se- 
cured to Bishops and members of Chapters. 

The Gazette also states that the Queen has appointed John Bowring, 
Esq., to be her Majesty's Consul in the city and district of Canton, in the 
province of Kwantung. 

Truro election took place on Wednesday. The numbers at the close of 
the poll were—for Willyams, 239; for Smith, 225; majority for Willyams, 14- 

Lord Palmerston was prevented from attending a Cabinet Council yes- 
terday, by an accident which occurred at Broadlands: it “was at the 
moment considered trifling,” but “now confines him to his residence,” and 
has compelled him to “ seek medical aid from Dr. Holland.” 

“ Emeritus” continues his letters in the Times on financial reform for the 
Army. This morning he proposes three kinds of economical saving,—first, 
a reorganization of the Infantry regiments, at home and abroad—which, by 
diminishing the number of officers, will effect a reduction in the expense, of 
100,979/.; second, a thinning of the number of brevet Generals (by not fill- 
ing vacancies)—a reduction of say 6,000/.; third, a lightening of the mili- 
tary pension-list, by the civil employment of retired officers and private 
soldiers—182,500/.; total of the three items, 289,479/. 


The case of Mr. Duffy is again adjourned. In the Queen’s Bench, on 
Thursday, Mr. Butt proposed, on behalf of the prisoner, that he should be 
allowed to withdraw his demurrer, plead over, and proceed at once to trial 
—on certain conditions. The Attorney-General at once rejected this pro- 
position, and required the judgment of the Court one way or other. The 
Judges intimated that it was their intention to pronounce judgment; but, 
before doing so, they wished to hear counsel on both sides as to what the 
judgment ought to be; and ultimately Saturday next was fixed for the next 
move. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXcHANGE, FRipay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market has presented a firm appearance, and during the 
whole week the tendency has been upwards. Consols for Money and the Ac- 
count have fluctuated between 89 and 89j, and close this afternoon at 894 j, the 
highest price of the week. With the exception of one or two rather extensive 

urchases on the part of the Bank Broker, the proceedings of the week have 

m unimportant. The settlement of the Consol Aecount will take place on 
Tuesday; when the books of the Three per Cent Consols will also open. The 
premium paid to carry over Stock till the February Account is about 4 per cent; 

uivalent to an interest of 1# per cent per annum upon the capital employed. 

ence it will be inferred, that money still continues abundant. The usual ru- 
mour was yesterday prevalent as to an alteration in the Bank rate of discount; 
but, as in many previous cases, it turned out to be unfounded. 

In the Foreign Market, the attention of speculators seems to have been almost 
exclusively directed to the Non-dividend American Stocks. A sort of Californian 
fever seems epidemic here as well as in the United States. We do not allude to 
that aggravated form of the disease evinced by the formation of companies of 


adventurers for emigration to the gold region, but tothe milder type of it in the | 


form of speculation in the Bonds of Guatemala, New Grenada, Equador, and Vene- 
zuela; all of which have advanced materially in price during the last few days. 
The speculation has arisen and been supported by the expectation that the re- 
venues of all these countries will be materially benefited by the increased com- 
merce arising fromthe rush towards California. That these reasons should in- 
duce a demand for the Bonds of Guatemala and New Grenada, through the terri- 
tories of which all the traffic across the Isthmus will pass, might perhaps have 
been expected; but how such commerce is to cause duties to flow into the custom- 
houses of Venezuela and Equador, is certainly a question rather difficult of solu- 
tion. Guatemala Bonds, which have been unsaieable for years, and upon which 
there is an arrear of twenty years of dividend, came into notice a few days ago; 
when buyers were found for them at 25: they have since reached 29 or 30. New 
Grenada have risen about 3 per cent, viz. from 13 to 164; and Equador, which 
ranged from 2} to }, has risen to 34. The other Foreign Bonds have been almost 
entirely neglected; though the few transactions in them have been at rather better 


Prices. 

The Railway Share Market has been tolerably firm, with but slight fluctuations: 
in most cases the prices of last week have been supported, and in some—as that 
of the Great Western—an improvement is observable. The only remarkable fea- 
ture of the week is a decline of about 5004. in the amount of tolls upon the Eastern 
Counties line, as compared with the corresponding week of last year; suid to re- 
sult from a dispute between the company and some influential salesmen who sup- 
ply the London market with sheep and bullocks. A portion of the large carrying 
trade in live stock, for which this railway has been so long remarkable, has con- 
sequently been diverted. The price of the Shares has not, however, been much 
en: the quotation on Saturday last was 12/., and the lowest point today has 

m 11}. 

The _ a of the Bank of England for the week ending the 6th January 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest cerecccccccscccccocccesccccoce §«=©6IT, DEBS ccces — 
Public Deposits .- eee ——— eenne £179,073 
Other Depusits......... eee —— sence 56,733 
Seven-day and other Bills «.+++++seeeeeeeee . 40,605 .« — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight 5,079 9 ceoce — 
Other Securities .......+..+++ cevccecoccooece —— sevens 132,463 


Notes unissued .....ececcccceeseceeceesveee ——— knee 111,910 
Actual Circulation ......+ssceeecseveceeseees 120,055) cesses —— 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued B,145 sence — 
Bullion oc cccccccccccccccccescccccvcccoscece FOASB seaee — 
This week, Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..... esceee 15,024,802 eee 14,954,649 
Actual Circulation ........ Cvecccccccces eevee 17,249,690 oseee 17,129,635 


; . SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 
There is no change in the English Funds, Consols both for Money and Account 
being 894 3. In the Foreign Market, we have to notice a nominal improvement 
in Spanish Stock, of which the Five per Cents are 14} 15, and the Three per 
Cents 274 28. Peruvian and the other South American Bonds are at yesterday's 
prices, as are Mexican. The Share Market is quiescent. The following are the 
only bargains as yet recorded: Caledonian, 223; Ditto, Half-shares, 8}; Eastern 
Counties, 114; Great Western, Quarter-shares, 204. 
SATURDAY, Two o’CLock. 
The English Stock Market has been buoyant. Consols advanced to 895, but 
have receded to and close at 89§ 4 both for Money and Account. In the Foreign 
Market, business has for the most part been confined to the South American 
Stocks, and though many transactions have occurred in them no advance in price 





has taken place. Spanish Stock is rather firmer. The following are the princi- 
- transactions: Brazilian, 75}; Buenos Ayres, 27; Equador, 3}; Mexican, 25% 4; 
| Peruvian, 48}; Portaguese Three per Cents, 254; Ditto, Four per Cents, 204 4; 
| Spanish Active, 14} 15; Ditto, for Account, 154 15; Ditto, Passive, 34; Spanish 
Three per Cents, 28; Venezuela, 204; Dutch Four per Cents, 77; Ditto, for Ac- 
count, 774; Belgian, Four-and-a-half per Cents, 77}. The Railway Shares 
are without material change. The following are the principal bargains recorded 
in addition to the few given in the morning: Bristol and Exeter Thirds, 174; 
Caledonian, 244; Eastern Counties, 119 4; Ditto, Preference, 113: Great Western, 
92 14 1; Ditto, Half-shares, 463 46; Ditto, Quarter-shares, 204 20; Lancaster 
and Carlisle, 544; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 33 3 44; London and 
North-western, 125} 6}; Ditto, New, 9} 4; Midland, 87 8; Ditto, 504 Shares, 
18 4; Norfolk, 48; North British, 16; North Staffordshire, 114 3; South-east- 
ern and Dover, 24; York and North Midland, 56; Ditto, East and West Ridin 
Extension, 26j §; Boulogne and Amiens, 8; North of France, 8: Rouen an 
Havre, 9}. 














3 per Cent Consols.....++++ 89F } Danish 3 per Cents ...++++++ 66 9 
Ditto for Account .....+++++ 893 4 Dutch 2$ per Cents.......+. 48} 93 
3 per Cent Reduced......... 893 4 Ditto 4 per Cents «...+++++ 77 
Bh per Cents «..-.eeeeeeeeee 89) 90 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 25) 6 
Long Annuities.......+++.++ 8 11-16 F New Granada. ....++++++0++ 19 21 
Bank Stock....+s+seeeeeees 1894 1) Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 26 27 
Exchequer Bills. -40 44 prem | Portuguese Old 1424 - 67 69 

| India Stock... cee —— Russian 5 per Cents..+.---. 102 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 757 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 14} 15} 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 779 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 27¢ 8) 
Buenos Ayres...++++..+++ + 2. Venezuela ....csccscccccece 195 204 
Chilian 6 per Cents ...--++++ 87 9 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 6th day of January 1849. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...ces-sseeeeeess £23,234,740 | Government Debt ...... .+.: 
Other Securities ......... oe 
Gold Coin and Bullion . . 
Silver Bullion ...66eseeeee.ee 





£25 234,740 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.......+++ £14,553 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 
MORE ..00 coe evcccces eee 3,400,715 cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£13,599 597 








Public Deposits* ... 8419005 Other Securities ..........06. 10,825 470 
Other Deposits .......++.++++ 8,814,702 Notes ...... © sesces +. 10,985,050 
Seven Day and other Bilis .... 1,012,717 Gold and Silver Coin 790 062 

£36,200,179 | £36,200,179 


Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts, 











THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

The reappearance of Mr. James Wallack, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
| was chiefly interesting as an indication of that attachment to an old fa- 
vourite which distinguishes the English from the Continental public. 
A severe indisposition had for some time kept Mr. Wallack from the stage, 
and the theatrical habitués mustered strong so see how he would acquit 
himself. The hearty welcome with which he was received gave him a 
good start; and he played Don Cesar de Buzan with so much spirit and 
hilarity that he must have surpassed expectation. Ina certain easy gal- 
lant bearing, Mr. Wallack, even at this advanced period of his career, is 
still without a rival. 





A new petite comedy, called Who Speaks First? is a good instance of 
the peculiar principle of construction generally adopted by its author, Mr. 
Charles Dance. If we trace his dramatic progress from the old days of the 
Olympic, we can perceive that, in all pieces, he makes a point of balancing 
| one scene with another, as similar to it as possible. Thus, in Naval En- 
gagements, we had the love of an old man for a young woman balanced by 
the love of an elderly woman for a young man; and in the new piece, 
where a brother-in-law takes upon himself the delicate task of reconciling 
a husband and wife who have besquabbled themselves into mutual silence, 
his interview with one of the belligerent parties exactly corresponds to his 
interview with the other. An artistical feeling for symmetry dictates this 
peculiar method of construction: it has the advantage of securing a certain 
degree of neatness, and the disadvantage of tending towards monotony. 
The new piece is very smartly written, though the quality of the jokes 
is not always considered; and the acting of Mr. Mathews, as the cool, easy 
| peace-maker, secures complete success. 


The performance of Judas Maccabeus at Exeter Hall, on Monday, 
afforded a striking proof of the effect of a master-mind ia directing the 
movements of a great orchestra. The choruses of this oratorio have 
always been placed by musicians among the most highly-wrought and the 
grandest of Handel's works, and several of them have been frequently in- 
cluded in the miscellaneous programmes of festivals and concerts. The 
oratorio has been frequently performed entire by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, but without ever making a strong impression on the audience. 
! The choruses seemed noisy rather than grand, indiscriminate force made 

them heavy and monotonous, and their beauties of construction were con- 
| cealed by slovenliness of execution. Profound and intricate counterpoint 
is one of their most remarkable features; in which they resemble those of 
Israel in Egypt. They are full of the nicest details, which, unless ex- 
pressed with care and delicacy, create nothing but unintelligible confusion; 
and such has often been the effect produced on our ears by their perform- 
ance. Under Costa’s direction the effect was totally different. Softness 
and smoothness were beautifully blended with power; and such was the 
precision of the execution, that the harmony, in its most complex details, 
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was as transparent as if the written score had been before us. It hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that the weather had made sad work with the voices 
of the solo-singers, particularly that of Reeves, who did not venture even 
to attempt his principal air; yet, notwithstanding this drawback, we have 
scarcely ever seen an audience more deeply impressed with the greatness 
of a musical performance. There can be no doubt that henceforth Judas 
Maccabeus will be one of Handel’s most popular oratorios. 
TAXATION. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Camberwell, 10th January 1849. 

Sin—A civilized community, divided though it be by religious and political 
animosities, by social grade, and by the strife and contention incident to man in 
his several relations with his fellow man, is notwithstanding strangely united in 
feeling and opinion in regard to the imposition of taxes; having an extreme re- 
pugnance to taxation in any form, and an odious dislike of any government which 
may dare in any way to add to its existing burdens. It was the recognition of 
this fact, when contemplating the movement having mainly for its object a con- 
siderable reduction in our present taxation, that induced me to put the question 
in the concluding paragraph of my letter to you last week—whether taxation be 
really the evil that this unanimity of repugnance would seem to imply? I think 
not. There can be no evil or wrong where an equivalent is given for what may 
be received. ‘This truism will apply in relation to communities and their legiti- 
mate governments in respect to the levying of taxes. A community agrees by all 
its members to the establishmeut of laws or regulations by which it shall be go- 
verned for the benefit of all; and for the accomplishment of this purpose, men 
conspicuous by their interest in the commonwealth and eminent by their talents 
are appointed for the admivistration and execution of those laws. It may 
assume the form of absolute monarchy, or limited monarchy, or of a republic, or 
any of the many other forms of government we find existing; but whichever it 
be, it is agreed to by all for the benefit of all, and on the man or men so appointed 
devolves the responsibility of government. 

What is it, then, that this government undertakes to perform on behalf and 
for the good of the society that has created it? It is responsible for the protection 
of life and property, a due and righteous administration of justice, preservation of 
internal order, and defence from attack or aggression from without. “ The la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire,” and those composing the government are entitled 
to an adequate remuneration for their services: moreover, whatever may be re- 
quired for the efticient perfermance of the duties that society has thrown on them 
to discharge, society is bound by every moral and social obligation to grant. If 
this short statement of the relation between government and people is in the main 
correct, it must follow, I think, that taxation, by securing the above-named 
advantages, instead of being an evil becomes a positive good, and ought always to 
be met by the people with cheerfulness—-a readiness to discharge a debt that has 
been incurred. 

But further, in a society such as ours—a highly civilized one—the govern- 
ment, as well as acting in the capacity I have indicated, forms also one of the 
many divisions of labour in the state, whether it be in the character of a 
soldier, sailor, magistrate, judge, or prime minister; doing for its maintenance 
just what a carpenter, mason, or smith may do in either of their vocations. The 
income of a judge ora prime minister is expended in support of his social position, 
precisely in the same way as that of a merchant, a lawyer, or a tradesman; and 
must in a like manner benefit society. Taxation, therefore, levied for the pay- 
ment of salaries for work duly performed for state purposes, cannot be an evil, any 
more than the payment of the lawyer's or physician’s fee for professional advice. 
Consequently, whether you regard taxation in its political aspect as it applies to 
the purposes of governing the state, or economically as it relates to the division 
of fog it cannot be considered an evil. 

It may naturally be asked—why, then, this impatience of taxation? Of course, 
the foregoing remarks regard the principle of taxation only. I have assumed 
that the two contracting parties—the government and the people—fulfil their re- 
spective duties to the state; that the people get their quid pro quo. I desire 
further to show, that although they may be even deprived of this their right, it is 
not so much against taxation that their efforts should be unitedly directed, as 
towards those composing the government. Taxation in itself is reasonable, and 
no state can hold together without it. It is not less taxation that is wanted, so 
much as it is a better and more efiective administration of affairs: let us have 
really good government, and whatever its cost may be, it will be cheap compared 
with our present system, and the proposed few millions less in its charge to the 
country. It is for these reasons, Sir, that Iam not warmly inclined towards the 
great stir that is about to be made against taxation; believing it in many re- 
spects mischievous, as diverting the public mind from what is actually rotten in 
the state, to that which in principle is sound and reasonable, and cannot be ma- 
terially interfered with without positive injury to the state. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servaut, W. 8. 





TO THE 





ON 1848,—EPITAPH. 
Last of the Gentile-ridden years, 
Thy stormy requiem shakes the spheres! 
From many a tempest-stricken state, 
Wild notes of discord, scorn, and hate, 
Peal o'er thy grave, dread Forty-eight! 
Herald and harbinger of doom, 
What shall be written on thy tomb? 
Perchance, athwart yon lurid skies, 
The torch that lights thy obsequies, 
Shall meet another, ruddier glow, 
Where, scathed above and rent below, 
Down sinks the Babylonian wo! (1) 
Kings, and your armies, stand aside, 
See Satan’s handmaid doff her pride, 
See Hell receive its harlot bride !— 
Dread year of ever deepening gloom! 
Oh where shall History find room 
To write thy annals on thy tomb! 
Or who shall read thy lesson, Lord ? 
Whose valour, trembling at thy word, 
Shall sheathe the universal sword ? 
Within twelve moons’ fast fleeting span, 
Man hath awaked to strive with man, 
As in the day of Midian ! (2) 
Methinks, I hear the rolling car— 
Pinions that cleave the air afar— 
The sound of doves returning home, (3) 
Lost Israel's doves, no more to roam! 
I see the avenging sickle gleam, 
Lit by the Dayspring’s piercing beam :— 
Great Lord! is that, or this, (4) a dream! 
Written December 28th, 1848. 
“ Babylonian wo.”—See Milton’s Sonnet “ On the Vaudois.” 
“ Day of Midian.”— See Isaiah 9, 4, and 10, 5; Judges 7, 22—25; 
Ezekiel 38, 2i—&e. 
Doves returning home.”—See Isai. 60, 8; Hosea 11, 11—&e. 
“ This.”-—The world of business and pleasure, which we look upon today. 


(ld) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 























TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


APOLOGY FOR LORD PALMERSTON. 
HavING conceived a new weakness for the Colonial Office, the 
Times wakes up for that foible by a new severity towards the Fo- 
reign Office ; and on Tuesday last it preferred a regular bill of in- 
dictment against Lord Palmerston for his misdeeds of omission 
and commission, in all quarters of the world. 

The counts are formidable, both in number and cogency. In 
the preamble it is roundly asserted, that “there is not a single 
state in either hemisphere with which we can be said to have a 
cordial good understanding,” and with several of the chief “we 
are on a footing little short of hostility.” True, O Zimes! 
The particular charges are equally plain and undeniable. The 
opportunity afforded by the accession of a young Prince to 
the Imperial throne of Austria has not been seized to renew 
friendly relations with that state, and so to encourage the new 
régime in its better policy: Austria therefore abstains from 
sending a person of “ consequence” to announce the accession of 
Francis Joseph. Greece has been dunned, and dunned ineffect- 
ually; even the death of Coletti has not enabled Lord Palmer- 
ston to overcome French supremacy at Athens. Lord Palmerston 
protested against the Spanish marriages, [on wrong grounds, ] 
with no result but to exasperate all parties at Madrid ; and he bas 
tamely submitted to the insulting expulsion of his representative. 
Lord Howden’s mission to the Rio de la Plata was a failure; Mr. 
Southern is suffered to reside at Buenos Ayres in a “ private ” ca- 
pacity. Lord Palmerston has succeeded in reéstablishing the 
-Queen of Portugal on her throne, in spite of that conspiracy 
against her by Conde das Antas and his companions, which the 
English Secretary of State encouraged and abandoned. In Swit- 
zerland, he joined the mediation—to defeat it. In Italy, he refused 
to mediate on terms which Austria offered but will not repeat. 
In the affairs of Sicily he has espoused and abandoned each party 
in turn, and is now only anxious to back out, after forcing Naples 
to draw Austria and Russia into the dispute. Finally, the Schles- 
wig-Holstein intervention languishes uncompleted. So far the 
Leading Journal. 

It must be that the goodnatured Viscount keeps an eye towards 
humouring the monomania of Mr. Urquhart ; for see how he plays 
into the hands of that enthusiastic gentleman’s béte noire: le has 
thrown new Austria into the arms of Russia; he has alienated 
our allies of the South Spain and Portugal, the counterpoises of 
the North; he has effectually exiled British influence from 
Greece; he has opened the way for Russia, into Italy and into 
Schleswig-Holstein. It is really quite frightful to see the sort of 
verisimilitude that Lord Palmerston so pertinaciously furnishes for 
Mr. Urquhart’s wildest romances. 

That, indeed, appears to be the sole consistency ; for no other 
coherency can we detect in the policy of the Foreign Secretary. 
It is not even consistently “Liberal.” In Sicily, he began by 
taking the popular side, but flinches. In Spain, his manceuvres 
have no substantial effect but that of encouraging the hopes and 
struggles of the Carlists. In Portugal, he inflames revolution 
to betray it. In Austria, he aids no party effectively, and neglects 
the obvious policy of fostering the new-born liberality of the 
Crown. To Italy he ta/ks of independence, but leaves her to 
Austrian armies and worse terms than she might have accepted 
but for him. In all the frontier of European civilization he suf- 
fers Russia to keep the vantage. What he means you cannot 
divine, what he does you can refer to no one principle. 

The Leading Journal professes to expound the source of Lord 
Palmerston’s errors, “It would be easy,” says the writer, “in 
every one of these cases to trace the cause of failure to a de- 
parture from those fixed principles and decorous usages which 
have under all other Ministers formed the glorious basis of the 
policy of the British Crown.” “Those fixed principles,” forsooth ! 
what “fixed principles”? What fixed principles have guided 
“all other Ministers”? What fixity of principle made us force 
back Louis the Eighteenth on France, and recognize the Repub- 
lic? What fixed principle made us pamper the hopes of Sicily in 
1812, and betray them in 1821; what fixed principle fought at 
Navarino, and St. Jean d’Acre; abetted the Greeks against the 
Turks, and set a countryman of the “ buy-a-broom” girls over the 
countrymen of Themistocles and Ulysses; asserted the political 
necessity of Poland, and delivered Poland up to partition? 
“Other Ministers” have not maintained to this country any con- 
sistent and continuous policy in foreign affairs. We have no tra- 
ditionary statesmanship in that behalf. There is no consistent 
policy now, no fixed principle, among any of Lord Palmerston’s 
rivals or opponents. Lord Aberdeen was more discreet and de- 
corous; but he cannot be lauded for having established any ex- 
pressly defined course, or struck out any fixed and determinate 
principle, which should be a standard and a guide for his suc- 
cessors. The position of this country vis-a-vis to other states is 
to this day unsettled—shifting as the seasons, or as the “ discus- 
sion” of Parliament and journals. It is because no fixed princi- 
ples or settled course has been determined by “ other Ministers” 
and other statesmen, that the clever manceuverer is able to indulge 
his propensities for putting self and neighbours in hot water. 
Had there been any such standard to gauge the aberrations of 
his course, it would have been too flagrantly intolerable. But in 
the absence of positive views, his activity, his powers of commo- 
tion, confer upon him a guise of knowingness and vigour, which 
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deceives even those who suspect him, and enables him to over- 
ride with gay and facetious nonchalance the open denunciations 
of literary critics, or the grudging dislike of feebler and more 
peevish rivals in the Cabinet. 

Our contemporary draws a consolation which is of a very dan- 
gerous kind. “Even now,” says the Jimes, “the world does not 
confound the failure of the misdirected efforts of a bad Minister 
with the true spirit and intentions of the Sovereign and the people 
of England.” This passage is doubly erroneous. It is not true: 
foreign politicians do confound Lord Palmerston’s acts with 
“the spirit and intentions of Sovereign and people.” Louis 
Philippe may have known better, Guizot may, Leopold of Bel- 
gium may—all veritable Londoners; but few besides know any 
distinction between Lord Palmerston and “ Great Britain.” And 
if the passage were true its sense would be mischievous. 
Palmerston is responsible personally, with his head—so says the 
tradition of our school class-books—but he holds his power 
by the commission of the Sovereign and the sufferance of the 
people. If “the Sovereign can do no wrong,” it is the Parliament 
and the people that help Lord Palmerston to his power, no- 
torious as he is, and permit him to retain it by not enforcing his 
“ responsibility.” If he does mischief, the Parliament and the 
country are responsible; and it is teaching those whose breath 
can unmake him, as their breath has made, that he gets all 
the blame and they can wash their hands of it. It is all very well 
to criticize the gay Viscount, to satirize his trifling and expose his 
inconsistencies ; but it is flattering the worst public weaknesses to 
make him the scapegoat for all political sins. If he is without 
fixed principles or settled course, why is he in office, except for 
the lamentable reason that no one preoccupies the ground with 
fixed principles or settled course? If “the influence of the 
Cabinet has been frittered in contemptible broils or wasted on 
unworthy objects,” it is wrong to “cherish the hope that even 
these disgraces will cast no permanent shadow on the dignity of 
this country ” ; 


Europe. If he is “responsible,” it is to the Country that he is 


responsible; but it is the Country, not the individual Minister, | 
that is responsible to foreign states; and the country it is which | 


has to pay for his errors and misdeeds. It is all very well to cry 
out against Lord Palmerston ; but if the Minister is such a noto- 
rious scapegrace, what must be the disgrace of the State that 
appoints him? 


THE TREACHERY AND TYRANNY OF THE LAW. 
Tue boasted efficacy of our law fails on trial: it suffers the 
guilty to escape, it punishes the innocent. Those damnatory re- 
sults are brought about by a kind of adherence to certain rules, 
under favour of which the worst “ precedent ” overrules all reason, 
and routine all justice. An instance of each kind is under dis- 
cussion this week. The Morning Chronicle points to the fact that 





the decision by which tne Whig Law Lords got off Mr. O’Con- | 


nell, in 1844, is fructifying in the case of Mr. Daffy: the Daily 
News impressively narrates the case of William Henry Barber, 
who was wrongfully condemned, hindered from proving his in- 
nocence, and when at last he forces that innocence on the attention 


of the Government, is not restored to his social position by the | 


formal annulling of the wrongous conviction, but graciously 
“pardoned”! In both cases the vicious operation of the legal 
machinery casts a slur upon the nation. 

The relation of cause and effect was never clearer than it is in 
the relation of the O'Connell decision to the present state of the 
proceedings against Mr. Duffy. The O’Connell case was a very 
quintessence of technical absurdity. There never was the slightest 


doubt as to the facts, nor as to the law applicable to those facts ; | 
the sole doubt was as to the technical validity of the legal instra- | 


ments. The practice of the courts tends daily more and more to 
multiply the chances of technical error, by multiplying the at- 
tempts to attain an accuracy in the letter impossible to the con- 
struction of any language, living or dead. 
lawyers produced such a stack of legal documents, that 
it was all but impossible to help finding a flaw or so 


in the mass. The prisoner’s lawyers dipped into it freely, | 


and drew out objections by the handful, on which they 
appealed “in error” against the conviction and the sentence. 

he substantial question at issue was, whether the condemnation 
of certain “counts” in the indictment vitiated the whole sen- 


tence. The Irish Judges condemned particular portions of the | 
on appeal, | 


indictment, but held the rest sufficient for sentence: 
the English Judges condemned, not the particular portions, but 
other portions not condemned by the Irish Judges ; nevertheless, 
gravely ignoring the facts, they affirmed the sentence, on the pre- 
sumption that it had been delivered on the strength of the valid 
counts: the Peers, after solemnly asking the advice of the 
Judges, left the ultimate decision to the five Law Lords, although 
it was foreknown that the three Whig Law Lords, then in Oppo- 
sition, intended to vote so as to release the protégé of the Whigs; 
and they rendered their achievement additionally piquant by 
selecting new grounds of objection, touching the Jury panel, &<. 
As Judges of tinal appeal, they repeated the representations of the 

risoner’s counsel, However attained, the decision of the three 
Vhig Law Lords was, that partial flaws vitiated the whole; so 
Mr. O'Connell came out of his prison with éclat. The facts on 


which O'Connell was arraigned were as clear as the fact that they 
were a violation of the law; but his release was a defeat for Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government. 


The defeat of Sir Robert Peel's Go- 





Lord | 


because it is precisely by favour of this country | 
that so lamentable a trifler is elevated to disturb the councils of | 


The Crown | 


| vernment has become a precedent for the Dublin lawyers-under , 
| Lord Jolin Russell’s Government ; and the doctripé 


| Duffy from sharing the fate of Mitchel and Meagher, whose acts * 
_ he made it a boast of sharing. The final result is a lottery, or 
rather a game of which the terms are positively to be settled by 

| the counsel on both sides: it will be independent of the fact as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner ; so much so, that that fact, 

| it may be said, has ceased to be inissue. If Mr. Daffy fail to 
| get off, it will be because the lawyers of the Crown combat his 

| lawyers in a pettifogging game at legal quibbles. 

Who is Queen of Engiand? What are the hopes of the French 
| “ President”? What old gentleman lately prosecuted a young 
| lady who liked his ring but not himself? What was the crime of 
| Charles Gavan Duffy? Who is the most celebrated and philan- 

thropic of living culinary philosophers ?—Not one of these ques- 
tions is more difficult to answer than the other. 

Is Duffy guilty ’—The door of his prison creaks on its hinges. 
Is Barber innocent !—He has spent four years in exile, two ina 
place abhorrent to humanity. 

The facts of this case are now patent to the public, and are 
recapitulated by the Daily News. One Joshua Fletcher, who 
described himself as a retired surgeon, filled up his leisure 
and his coffers by tracing the heirs to unclaimed dividends, and 
exacting from them a not unmerited reward. That employment 
he varied, when he found that true heirs were not forthcoming, 
by procuring false personation of the missing heirs. Such lucra- 
tive and hazardous practice he carried on for fiftecn years, until 
1844, the date of his detection. He had employed Messrs. Bar- 
ber and Bircham as his solicitors; they, apparently, having acted 
regularly enough, and being deceived as much as any other per- 
sons. In the fatal case of “ Ann Slack,” Barber acted ; and when 
| the accusation was first made, he very naturally if not pro- 
perly shrunk from inculpating a regular client. He was in- 
cluded in the charge, tried, and convicted on very doubtful evi- 
dence. Bail was refused ; by which he was prevented from obtain- 
ing the evidence which has since established his inuecence. He 
was transported to the most shocking of our penal settlements— 
Norfulk Island. He seemed to be followed by some malevolent 
persecution : any one who expressed belief in his innocence was 
looked at askance ; a letter representing his case and addressed 
to the Home Secretary, was found unnoticed in the department of 
the Comptroller-General of Convicts; and attention was only 
paid to his condition, when the Reverend Mr. Naylor, one of the 
Chaplains of Norfolk Island, sent his own wife to England on the 
charitable mission of urging Barber's suit! The excellent couple 
so far succeeded, that Barber received a “ pardon,” on condition 
of his not returning to his native country. He weatto Paris, and 
there was able to institute such communications with home as 
completed the proof of his innocence, and at last he was uncon- 
ditionally “ pardoned.” The lawyers in the colony, the lawyers 
at home, the public, had anticipated the conviction of his inno- 
| cence; his previous character had thrown the utmost discredit on 
| the charges against him; his demeanour under panislument ac- 
Mr Naylor has 


cords with the possession of a clear conscieice ; 
formally recorded this certificate— 
“ Norfolk: Island, 3d Sept. 1845. 

“ In leaving the island of which I have now been for some years the Chaplain, 
I owe to public justice the duty of recording my full conviction of the perfect in- 
nocence of William Henry Barber, now sutlering on it as a prisoner under a sen- 
tence of transportation. 1 have, with unceasing interest, fullowed up a series of 
inquiries into circumstances connected with his case inaccessible to the court by 
which he was tried, and many of which have subsequently occurred. In addition, 
I have heard the reluctant acknowledgments of Fietcher, the guilty originator of 
the frauds, establishing, beyond the possibility of doubt, the innocence of Barber, 
| My efforts shall continue for his extrication. I deeply lament his truly wretched 
} condition here, and would gladly have seen it ameliorated. 1 have never known 
a prisoner of the C:own who has been subjected to greater wretcheduess: I re- 
joice to be able to add, I have never seen an instance of more dignified suffering, 
accompanied by invariably consistent conduct. It will afford me real pleasure to 
continue his acquaintance under happier circumstances. 

(Signe) “ T. Beaciy Nayvior.” 

What a preposterous and stupid result is this “ parden”! The 
whole affair presents the injured man in a position of Cignity; 
the Government of the nation in one of meanness. Is it to re- 
main so? Is this great nation to be retained in the meanest of 
all positions, that of refusing frank reparation for flagrant wrong? 
—It can hardly be. If thers is no present law or machinery by 
which Mr. Barber can be formally aud solemnly restored to that 
social position of which he has been oppressively deprived, his 
case, the most flagrant, ought to be the last in which an innocent 
man is insulted with “pardon,” the first provided for by a new 
law to bring such cases within the domain of justice. Ludeed, no 
general law can fairly meet the wrong that has been heaped upon 
him through the obstinate neglect of the responsible authorities, 
Let them inquire, it they please, into any remaining doubt ; but 
having inquired, let fall reparation for the injury to fortune and 
station be compensated with a generous usance. 


BRITISH LAPUTANISM. 
Wiru all the “ wonderful inventions” of the age, there is one the 
want of which is the opprobrium of our day and country—the 
invention of some plan for inducing those whom it may concern, 
statesmen, officials, public bodies, or public in general, to do the 
proper thing at the proper time. Should that, the greatest of all 
inventions, ever be discovered, the journals of our day will be read 
with astonishment by succeeding generations—not for what we 
| succeed in accomplishing, nor for what we fail in accomplish- 
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ing through lack of means, nor for what we overlook—but for 
what we see, acknowledge, and can perform, yet neglect. Take 
any paper at random —the Times of last Tuesday lies before us: 
in that paper alone you may find a dozen crying grievances, of 
unmistakeable clearness as to causes, of a magnitude that forbids 
oblivion, of urgent importance, yet all of long standing. 

The editor expatiates, in a tone of congenial helplessness, on 
the haphazard emigration from Ireland—that unregulated exode 
which fails to relieve the country that England supports, crowds 
our colonial dépéts with useless paupers, and helps to people the 
United States with traitors hostile to the Government whose al- 
legiance they have cast off. Due regulation might reverse all 
those conditions—might afford to Ireland the most blessed relief, 
might supply our colonies with valuable reproductive labour, and 
by consolidating their prosperity strengthen their allegiance, and 
might relieve the great republic of an invading horde valued only 
as an importation of anti- British deserters. 

The editor expatiates also on the abominations of Smithfield 
market, as people have expatiated any time within the century. 
The cattle and sheep destined to supply London and its environs 
with meat, are driven through our crowded streets ; jammed into 
the confined spaces of the market, by goading with spikes, 
twisting their tails, knocking horns off or eyes out, and other 
refinements of cruelty ; stowed away in cellars ; and at last so 
slaughtered as to create the most offensive nuisances, or driven 
once more through the crowded streets to the off-lying districts. 
Much of this system of abominations has been perceived since 
Hogarth satirized the overdriving of the ox, in his “ Four Stages 
of Cruelty ”; the whole arrangement has been denounced as a 
gigantic abomination for years ; it is still a subject of the day. 
Once more an attempt is made to remove the market to Islington ; 
but past failures in that direction forbid much hope, until the use 
of Smithfield be prohibited. 

“Emeritus” continues his exposition of military abuses; show- 
ing how the demoralizing recruiting staff is maintained, at a 
heavy expense, although the enrolment of pensioners has ren- 
dered it needless; how the hospital staff is supererogation; how 
absurdly defective is the education for soldiers, how perversely 
deliberate the profligacy provided for the new recruit, &c. ;— 
abuses that, like hundreds of others, might all have been abo- 
lished by an order: but the order is not given, and the subjects 
survive to exercise the active zeal of “ Emeritus” and other writers. 

“ One of Sir Harry’s Tigers” complains that the swords which 
he and many others used at Gwalior, Aliwal, and Sobraon, are 
80 timeworn as to have been wielded by gallant fellows at Vit- 
toria and Waterloo. It is not the tools, but the gauds of war, that 
are so incessantly and expensively renewed. 

The burial-ground of St. Clement Danes continues to supply 
the neighbourhood with pestilential miasmata, and Mr. Walker 
with unceasing “ gatherings from graveyards.” 

The public is provided with horrors through an infant pauper 
asylum at Tooting, where the cholera has broken out: it is va- 
riously imputed to an arrangement by which the drainage of a 
lunatic asylum is conveyed to the neighbourhood of the infant 
asylum, and to the low diet and filthy crowding of the young 
paupers. 

A Scotch correspondent is scandalized at the stupid inhumanity 
of a system which suffers two litttle children to wander about as 
beggars, and then takes them up as culprits. 

The authorities of the Union Workhouse in St. Andrew’s Hol- 
born are much embarrassed with “ casual poor,” who clamorously 
demand an admission to which they have no right, and being re- 
fused, make a bedchamber of the pavement: the authorities can 
hit upon no measure to control the abuse except that of flooding 
the pavement with pailfuls of water,—striving, as it were, to 
wash away the living nuisance. Now those thirty or forty 
“ casuals ” must inevitably belong to one or other of two classes,— 
they are either creatures helplessly borne down by a calamitous 
destitution, and therefore require an asylum; or they are va- 
grants, that merit a prison: for neither class is a pailful of water 
the appropriate provision. 

“ Billa Vera,” one of the many correspondents who touch upon 
these things, expatiates on the long-existing, long-known, and 
long-denounced abuses of the grand jury system; abuses easily 
remedied without losing the advantages of the system, but des- 
tined to be the subject of many more letters. 

Now each one of these abuses, and of more set forth in the 
same paper, to say nothing of the many other journals for this 
current week the second of the new year, is as plain as a pike- 
staff, as undeniable as Mount Vesuvius; all are evident and easily 
comprehended cases of mismanagement; each one in this list 
might be abolished by a simple order or a very easy measure. 
For some of them, formerly, people would have looked to the en- 
trance of some new Minister into office; but many are practical 
rebukes to the laches of the Legislature; many to the indolence 
or weakness of public bodies; all, to the dullness of the English 
public, which can see abuses, can denounce them, and suffer them 


to continue for generations together. This weakness seems to | 


ow upon us: we can do nothing, however plain, until we 
ash ourselves up to the task with endless writing, with leaders 
and letters in the papers, with petitions and speeches and meet- 
ings—with associations and leagues—with “agitation” in all its 
forms. All this we must go through for years, before we can ac- 
complish some simple walthonee regulation, enforce an instruc- 
tion to the street-keeper, or procure an obviously expedient ar- 
rangement in the Army. If you say “ the system ” is difficult to 





alter because it is so vast, confess that our resources are propor- 
tionately vast. The shortcoming seems to be in the public; and 
it is a stigma on the boasted practical sense and energy of the 
“ Anglo-Saxon.” 





THE CLOTHING COLONELS. 

Sir Wiii1amM Naprer—the Napier of literature—is carrying on 
an angry correspondence with the Financial Reform Association 
of Liverpool. In one of the diffuse tracts published by that body, 
an attack was made on the practice by which, in certain regi- 
ments, “ full” Colonels supply the clothing for the men; and 
General Napier not only corrects some particulars in the state- 
ment, but also launches into various petulancies, and defends the 
arrangement. He says that abuses are prevented by sundry 
checks, and that the Colonels are not overpaid. 

To prove the checks, he mentions the instances of five regi- 
ments in which clothes furnished to the men had been returned 
upon the hands of the Colonels; and he scarcely seems to per- 
ceive the odious light in which such a rejection places the Colonel 
—whom it sinks to the grade of a dishonest and detected com- 
missary! With a dim sense, however, that there is a reproach to 
ward off, he says that the badness could only have been detected 
by “a skilful manufacturer”—not by a Colonel; in other words, 
Colonels are incompetent to the duties of army-clothier, because 
they are above them; although not above receiving the profit. 
As to the pay, let us know what military duties the Colonels per- 
form, and let them be paid for those duties, liberally, by salary. 
But if their duties are limited to the tailoring, make them fit 
themselves for the special duty by serving at the tailor’s board, 
and cease to cail them Colonels. Let us call things by their right 
names—let us say, not “ Colonel Napier,” but “ Tailor Napier.” 
We suspect that such an adjustment of title would soon abolish 
the custom; and that rather than wear the title, the office and 
all its emoluments would be surrendered by the gallant tailor who 
now stands up so stoutly for the shop. 





THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Ir is evident that the art of life, in some of its greatest branches, 
is but beginning to develop itself. The machinery that provides 
raiment already outruns the supply of the raw materials. Such 
investigators as Huxtable are placing a circle of reciprocel nutri- 
ment, for the vegetable and animal kingdoms, within the com- 
mand of man. Crosse has taught us to understand what powers 
are latent in electricity, for the stimulation if not the origination 
of life, for imitating the mineralific processes of nature, for repro- 
ducing fresh water at sea, and other great works of formation or 
purification. The electric telegraph is in practical use. And now 
several inventors compete to make lightning itself the slave of 
man: Le Mott compels it to take the shape of signals that might 
pierce the total eclipse of blindness; Staite makes it introduce 
sunshine into your room at night; and a Scottish savan renews 
a declaration uttered many years ago, that electric light might 
add the night unto the day in our streets. 

Through the columns of the Dundee Courier Mr. J. B. Lindsay 
has preferred his claim to priority of discovery and enunciation 
in the matter of electric light, and in a separate private letter he 
—_ to our own testimony. The practicability of making 
electric light serve the purposes of illumination occurred to him 
in the progress of some experiments on magnetism as a motive 
power in 1832, and in 1835 he publicly exhibited a light. He 
can produce it in an unintermitting stream; it shines without 
combustion; it can be maintained equally without air in a sealed 
vessel, or in the open air; it is inextinguishable by wind or 
water; a single light might illumine the main street of Dundee; 
the factory might be brilliantly lighted, without danger of fire ; 
and finally, the expense would be small—much less than that of 

as. 

Great promises these ; but performance has gone so far towards 
fulfilment, that we may expect to realize all. We see that M. 
Le Mott modestly, and perhaps politicly, abstains from claiming 
for his light any applicability to purposes of illuminating streets 
or buildings; by which he avoids the rival hostility of gas com- 
panies. But we remember that, many years ago, in his remote 
Scottish residence, Mr. Lindsay produced a brilliant illumi- 
nation from minute points of light; and we have recently 
seen sunshine filling a large saloon, at midnight, from a 
slender apex of light in Mr. Staite’s apparatus. Sunshine, we 
say: the aspect of the light, as you turned your back on the 
apparatus and looked upon the objects which it bathed in splend- 
our, was precisely that of sunshine on a watery day. It was very 
different from the red glare of the gas—how pure that looked b 

contrast when we were used to oil-lamps!—or from the hars 

white glare of the oxyhydrogen light: it was true sunshine, 
warm in its tint, and fetching out the warmth of colour in every 
object. Cold was the night, dark and dismal out of doors; but 
in that saloon was a knot of men, round a green baize table, pro- 
ducing sunshine at pleasure! Who shall say where we are to stop? 
Has not a sage already produced bottled atmosphere, for respira- 
tion in closed places? Is not Colonel Reid looking into the storm 
and ascertaining its law? Have not speculators dreamed of ar- 
resting the rain-cloud and making it yield up its spoils where 
rain was wanted? Poetry and practice are meeting: when they 
unite, art will rule the social code, and beauty will sanctify utility. 
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BOOKS. 
LAYARD'’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS.* 


Mr. Layarp and a companion had passed part of the years 1839 and | 
1840 in exploring Syria and Asia Minor, in a manner to enjoy travelling | 
and form a thorough acquaintance with the country and the people. 
“We rode alone,” says he; “our arms were our only protection; a 
valise behind our saddles was our wardrobe; and we tended our own 
horses, except when relieved from the duty by the hospitable inhabitants 
of a Turcoman village or an Arab tent. Thus, unembarrassed by need- 
less luxuries and uninfluenced by the opinions and prejudices of others, 
we mixed amongst the people, acquired without effort their manners, and 
enjoyed without alloy those emotions which scenes so novel and spots so 
rich in varied association cannot fail to produce.” 

Having exhausted Syria and Asia Minor in this manner, “ scarcely 
leaving untrod one spot hallowed by tradition, or unvisited one ruin con- 
secrated by history,” Mr. Layard wished to extend his travels beyond the 
Euphrates, and examine the ruins of the ancient cities of Assyria. This 
he accomplished, but with little other immediate effect than that of 
whetting his curiosity. Want of pecuniary means, and of any authority 
from the Porte, prevented his exploration or rather excavation of the 
mounds, that are so frequent along the banks and plain of the Tigris. 
But he fixed in his own mind upon the scene of his future labours. He 
formed a friendship with M. Botta, the French Consul at Mosul ; the man 
who first led the way to the resuscitation of Assyrian antiquity, discovering 
chambers, inscriptions and sculptures, in the mound opposite that city, 
though circumstances prevented him from following Mr. Layard’s subse- 
quent advice to explore the ruins about five “ hours” below Mosul, which + 
Mr. Layard eventually investigated with so much success. 

Mr. Layard returned to Constantinople in 1842, apparently on some 
business ; but he did not lose sight of Assyria and its remains. He 
corresponded with M. Botta on the subject, and he communicated with 
others privately and publicly. It was not till 1845, however, that he 
was enabled to undertake active discoveries himself, through the means 
of Sir Stratford Canning, our Ambassador to Turkey. Sir Stratford not | 
only procured him official reeommendatory letters, but furnished the funds 
to begin the investigation of the mounds, upon what Mr. Layard considers, 
with great probability, the site of Nineveh. 

Thus assisted, Mr. Layard returned to Mosul. His first attempt was 
secret. He went out with attendants under the old pretence of hunting, 
engaged a few Arabs to assist him, and commenced his labours on the 
ruins which local tradition assigns as the city of Nimrod, in the angle 
formed by the junction of the Zab with the Tigris, in North latitude 35° 
55’ and East longitude 43° 20’. By good luck, or by judicious choice of 
ground, he soon struck what turned out to be the wall of a chamber, 
which on the next day was sufficiently made out to be examined. 

“ Night interrupted our labours. I returned to the village well satisfied with | 
their result. It was now evident that buildings of considerable extent existed in 
the mound; and that although some had been destroyed by fire, others had es- 
caped the conflagration. As there were inscriptions, and as the fragment of a 
bas-relief had been found, it was natural to conclude that sculptures were still | 
buried under the soil. ° ° ° 

“ Next morning my workmen were increased by five Turcomans from Sela- | 
miyah, who had been attracted by the prospect of regular wages. 1 employed | 
half of them in emptying the chamber partly uncovered on the previous day, and 
the rest ix following the wall at the South-west corner of the mound. Before 
evening, the work of the first was completed, and I found myself in a room built | 
of slabs about eight feet high, and varying from six to four feet in breadth, placed | 
upright and closely fitted together. One of the slabs had fallen backwards from | 
its place; and was supported, in a slanting position, by the soil behind. Upon it | 
was rudely inscribed, in Arabic characters, the name of Ahmed Pasha, one of the | 
former hereditary governors of Mosul. A native of Selamiyah remembered that | 




















some Christians were employed to dig into tne mound about thirty years before, | 
in search of stone for the repair of the tomb of Sultan Abd-Allah, a Mussulman 
saint, buried on the left bank of the Tigris, a few miles below its junction with | 
the Zab. They uncovered this slab; but being unable to move it, they cut upon | 
it the name of their employer, the Pasha. My informant further stated, that in | 
another part of the mound, he had forgotten the precise spot, they had found 
sculptured figures, which they broke in pieces, the fragments being used in the | 
reparation of the tomb. 

“ The bottom of the chamber was paved with smaller slabs than those employed | 
in the construction of the walls. They were covered with inscriptions on both | 
sides; and on removing one of them, I found that it had been placed upon a layer | 
of bitumen, which must have been used in a liquid state, for it had retained, with | 
remarkable distinctness and accuracy, an impression of the characters carved upon | 
the stone. The inscriptions on the face of the upright slabs were about twenty 
lines in length, and all were precisely similar. 

“Tn one corner, as it has been observed, a slab was wanting, and although no- | 
thing could be traced, it was evident from the continuation of the pavement be- | 
yond the walls of the chamber, that this was the entrance. As the soil had been | 
worn away by the rains to within a few inches of the tops of the upright slabs, I 
could form no conjecture as to the original height of the room, or as to how the 
walls were carried atove the casing of alabaster. 

“ In the rubbish near the bottom of the chamber, I found several ivory orna- 
ments, upon which were traces of gilding; amongst them was the figure of a man | 
in long robes, carrying in one hand the Egyptian crux ansata, part of a crouching 
sphinx, and flowers designed with great taste and elegance. Awad, who had his | 
own suspicions of the object of my search, which he could scarcely persuade him- 
self was limited to mere stones, carefully collected all the scattered fragments of 
gold leaf he could find in the rubbish; and, calling me aside in a mysterious and | 
confidential fashion, produced them wrapped up in a piece of dingy paper. ‘ O | 
Bey,’ said he, ‘ Wallah, your books are right, and the Franks know that which is | 
hid from the true believer. Here is the gold, sure enough, and, please God, we 
shall find it all in a few days. Only don't say anything about it to those Arabs, | 
for they are asses and cannot hold their tongues. ‘The matter will come to the | 
ears of the Pasha.’ The Sheikh was much surprised, and equally disappointed, 
when I generously presented him with the treasures he had collected, and all such 
as he might hereafter discover. He left me, muttering ‘ Yia Rubbi!’ and other 
pious ejaculations, and lost in conjectures as to the meaning of these strange pro- 
ceedings.” 

* Nineveh and its Remains; with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldwan Christians 
of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis or Devil-Worshipers ; and an Inquiry into the Manners } 
and Arts of the ancient Assyrians, By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. In two | 
Volumes. Published by Murray. 








Thus successful, Mr. Layard returned to Mosul, to procure, for further 
proceedings, the authority of the Pasha, an exacting and tyrannical 
man. This was nominally given; but frequent obstacles were interposed, 
less, it strikes us, by the Pasha himself, than by the intolerance of some 
bigoted Mahometans ; for even a more liberal successor in the Pashalic 
had to recommend caution. Mr. Layard also met with opposition from 
European residents, partly actuated by envy, partly by a more excus- 
able national vanity ; and the heats of summer suspended his labours. 
However, by good-tempered skill and perseverance, he overcame all ob- 
stacles. Within the space of about 500 yards by 350, he discovered the 
remains of three buildings, which he calls palaces, (though they might 
be temples,) besides traces of other remains. Want of means compelled 
him generally to leave the centre of the apartments uncleared; but he 
traced their intercommunications by passages: he discovered various 
sculptures, of composite animals—as winged lions with human heads, 
and winged bulls—as well as a continued series‘of bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing the actors and actions of the remote ages when these buildings were 
erected, both in peace and war. On some of these bas-reliefs and on 
various slabs were found inscriptions, obviously relating to the founders 
of the buildings, or to the sculptured events ; and as the work approached 
its close, an equally remarkable discovery took place. 

“ | had business in Mosul, and was giving directions to the workmen to guide 
them during my absence. Standing on the edge of the hitherto unprofitable 
trench, I doubted whether I should carry it any further, but made up my mind 
at last not to abandon it until my return, which would be on the following day. 
I mounted my horse, but had scarcely left the mound when a corner of black 
marble was uncovered, lying on the very edge of the trench. This attracted the 
notice of the superintendent of the party digging, who ordered the place to be fur- 
ther examined. The corner was part of an obelisk, about seven feet high, lying 
on its side, ten feet below the surface. 

“ An Arab was sent after me without delay to announce the discovery; and on 
my return I found the obelisk completely ex to view. I descended eagerly 
into the trench; and was immediately struck by the singular appearance and 
evident antiquity of the remarkable monument before me. We raised it from its 
recumbent position, and with the aid of ropes speedily dragged it out of the ruins. 
Although its . was that of an obelisk, yet it was flat at the top and cut into 
three gradines. It was sculptured on the four sides: there were in all twenty 
small bas-reliefs, and above, below, and between them, was carved an inscription 
210 lines in length. The whole was in the best preservation; scarcely a charac- 
ter of the inscription was wanting; and the figures were as sharp and well defined 
as if they had been carved but a few days before. The king is twice represented, 
followed by his attendants; a prisoner is at his feet; and his vizir and eunuchs 
are introducing men leading various animals, and carrying vases and other objects 
of tribute on their shoulders or in their hands. The animals are the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the Bactrian or two-humped camel, the wild bull, the lion, « 
stag, and various kinds of monkies. Amongst the objects carried by the tribute- 
bearers may perhaps be distinguished the tusks of the elephant, shawls, and 
some bundles of precious wood. From the nature, therefore, of the bas-reliefs, it 
is natural to conjecture that the monument was erected to commemorate the con- 
quest of India, or of some country far to the East of Assyria and on the confines of 
the Indian peninsula.” 

Mr. Layard made copies, casts, or brown paper masks, of most of these 
remains: the more remarkable he determined to send to England. For 


| this purpose, he endeavoured to procure the aid of one of the two steam- 


ers that were built to navigate the Euphrates; and Major Rawlinson 
granted the request. But the engines were out of repair or too weak to 
stem the current, and the vessel returned. Nothing daunted, Mr. Layard 
set himself to work, and made the most of such appliances as he could 
command. The following extract exhibits but a portion of the difficul- 
ties overcome, and those not the greatest; but it will serve to illustrate 
his energy and resources. 

“ Without proper materials it was impossible to move either the gigantic lions, 
or even the large sculptures of chamber G. The few ropes to be obtained in the 
country were so ill-made that they could not support any considerable weight. I 
determined, therefore, to displace the slabs (in chamber B) divided into two com- 
partments ; then to saw off the sculptures, and to reduce them as much as pos- 


| sible by cutting from the back. The inscriptions being mere repetitions, I did 


not consider it necessary to preserve them, as they added to the weight. With 
the help of levers of wood, and by digging away the wall of sun-dried bricks 
from behind the slabs, I was enabled to turn them into the centre of the trench, 
where they were sawn by marble-cutters from Mosul. When the bas-reliefs were 
thus prepared, there was no difficulty in dragging them out of the trenches. The 
upper part of a slab in chamber G, containing the heads of a king and his attend- 
ant eunuch, having been discovered broken off from the lower, it was included 
amongst the sculptures to be embarked. One of the winged figures from en- 
trance e of the same chamber, and an eagle-headed divinity, were also success- 


| fully moved. These, with the head and the hoof of the bull in yellow limestone 


from entrance b chamber B, form the collection first sent to England, and now 
deposited in the British Museum. As they have been long before the public, and 
have been more than once accurately described, I need not trouble the reader with 
any further account of them. 

“ After having been removed from the trenches, the sculptures were packed 
in felts and matting and screwed down in roughly-made cases. They were trans- 
— from the mound to the river upon rude buffulo-carts belonging to the 
*asha, and then placed upon a raft formed of inflated skins and beams of poplar 
wood. They floated down the Tigris as far as Baghdad, were there placed on 
board boats of the country, and reached Busrah in the month of August.” 

Afier all his exertions, his anxieties, his labours, and his plans, the 
treatment which the results of his toils have met with, must be as gratify- 
ing to Mr. Layard’s feelings as it is creditable to the Government and the 
authorities concerned ! 

“It is to be regretted,” says Mr. Layard, “ that proper steps have not been taken 
for the transport to England of the sculptures discovered at Nineveh. Those 
which have already reached this country, and it is to be feared those which are 
now on their way, have consequently suffered unnecessary injury. The great 
winged bull and lion, which I had hoped would have ——- formed an important 
portion of the national collection, are still lying at Busrah; and there is little 
prospect at present of their being brought to this country. Surely British inge- 
nuity and resources cannot, as is pretended, be unable to remove objects whi 
have already with very inadequate means been transported nearly a thousand 
miles. The cases containing the small objects, recently deposited in the British 
Museum, were not only opened without authority at Bombay, but their contents 
exhibited without proper precautions to the public. It is remarkable that several 
of the most valuable indeed the most valuable) 1 ape are missing; and the 
whole collection was so carelessly repacked that it has sustained very material in- 
jury. Were these Assyrian relics, however valuable, such as could be again ob- 
tained, either by ingenuity or labour, their loss might not perhaps be so seriously 
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lamented; but if once destroyed they can never be restored; and it must be remem- 
bered that they are almost the only remains of a great city and of a great nation.” 

And so it ever is with the British Government and British officials, 
in matters of science, art, or literature, where no influential “ interest,” no 

rty object, or clamorous “ pressure” is concerned. As soon as M. 

tta had made his first discovery at Khorsabad, the French Government 
furnished him with ample funds to carry on his researches. When Sir 
Stratford Canning’s advances were exhausted, and the richness of Mr. 
Layard’s field of exploration known, our Government, at the instance of 
the British Museum, voted a miserably small sum to continue the works. 
But after such a pecuniary throe, they require rest; nay, it would seem 
that they repent them of their liberality, and think the best mode of 
doing penance is to throw away what they have spent by wasting the re- 
sults as far as in them lies. 

As a revelation of ancient remains, the labours of M. Botta and Mr. 
Layard may rank with those of any discoverer on record. Egyptian an- 
tiquities have been extensions: the most wonderful of their monuments 
have been visible since their erection, and written about even in profane 
literature for three thousand years. The Etruscan explorations have been 
gradual; we had scattered notices of the political state of the people 
in Roman story, and from modern criticism. The ruins of the American 
cities, wonderful as they are, and strange as are the speculations or hy- 
potheses which they open up, have yet come gradually upon the world ; 
and after all, they may be contemporary with England, and have been 
erected since the Conquest by the peoples whom the Aztecs overthrew. 
The remains excavated in the plains of Assyria possibly point to a period 
antecedent to all known history as recorded in writing, (for we hold 
Egyptian monumental story to go beyond Mosaic records on modern in- 
terpretation,) and seem to carry us back to the confusion of tongues, the 
days of Nimrod, and the first invasion of India. The proofs of this ex- 
treme antiquity are not, however, conclusive ; and it seems clear that some 
of the buildings discovered by Mr. Layard have, as he himself points out, 
been constructed with materials taken from older erections, either then in 
ruins or destroyed for that purpose: and though tomds of a remote peo- 
ple have been made over the foundations of some building, we must not 


jump to a rash conclusion as to the extreme age this would indicate, with- | 


out allowing for the destruction or the perishable nature of the materials | : 
| sembled to bid me farewell. 


of the buildings and the peculiarities of the country. Of the high anti- 
quity of the most modern of these ruins, however, there can be no doubt ; 
for the last two thousand years and upwards such buildings could hardly 
have been erected without record. 

It is not only as a discoverer, ardent, persevering, skilful, sagacious, 
and fortunate, that Mr. Layard is to be considered: he may take high 
rank as a traveller. Tis six-years training in Eastern travel, before he 
began his labours in Assyria, had made him familiar with the character, 
habits, and speech of the Orientals. His excavation-plan necessarily 
brought him into daily contact with the people in the capacity of em- 
ployer, under circumstances where their superstition, their wonder, 
their delight, and their fears, were alternately excited; for objects were 
continually met with in the exploration which stimulated one or the 
other of these passions, with the addition of surprise. Thus, on the dis- 
covery of a gigantic head, the workmen and neighbouring Arabs at 
once jumped to the conclusion that they had fallen upon the image of 
the “ mighty hunter” himself. 

“On the morning following these discoveries, I rode to the encampment of 
Sheik Abd-ur-rahman, and was returning to the mound, when I saw two Arabs 
of his tribe urging their mares to the top of their speed. On approaching me they 
stopped. ‘ Hasten, O Bey,’ exclaimed one of them— hasten to the diggers, for 
they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, it is wonderful, but itis true! we 
have seen him with our eyes. There is no God but God; and both joining in 
this pious exclamation, they galloped off, without further words, in the direction 
of their tents. 

“ On reaching the ruins, I descended into the new trench, and found the work- 
men, who had already seea me as I approached, standing near a heap of baskets 
and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced and asked for a present to celebrate the oc- 
casion, the Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily constructed, and dis- 
closed an enormous human head sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the 
country. They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which 
was still buried in the earth. I saw at once that the head must belong to a 
winged lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and Persepolis. It was iu ad- 
mirable preservation. 
the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art, scarcely to be lo ked for in 
the works of so remote a period. The cap had three horns, and, unlike that of the 
human-headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, was rounded and without orna- 
ment at the top. 

“Twas not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this 
apparition. It required no stretch of imagination to conjure up the most strange 
fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels of 
the earth, might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings which are pic- 
tured in the traditions of the country, as appearing to mortals slowly ascending 
from the regions below. One of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of 
the monster, had thrown down his basket and run off towards Mosul as fast as 
his legs could carry him. I learnt this with regret, as I anticipated the conse- 
quences. 

“ Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth, which still clung to 
the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of the work, a noise of 
horsemen was heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman, followed by half his tribe, 
appeared on the edge of the trench. As soon as the two Arabs had reached the 
tents, and published the wonders they had seen, every one mounted his mare and 
rode to the mound, to satisfy himself of the truth of these inconceivable reports. 
When they beheld the head, they all cried together, ‘ There is no God but God, 
and Mahommed is his Prophet!’ It was some time before the Sheikh could be 
prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and convince himself that the image he 
saw was of stone. ‘ This is not the work of men’s hands,’ exclaimed he, ‘ but of 
those infidel giants of whom the Prophet, peace be with him! has said, that they 
were higher than the tallest date-tree: this is one of the idols which Noah, peace 
be with him! cursed before the flood.’ In this opinion, the result of a careful ex- 
amination, all the bystanders concurred.” 

The relation of Mr. Layard to the natives was not merely that of em- 
ployer to workmen. The confidence they felt in him induced them to 
bring their differences before him as judge; and something like the 
Position of feudal lord and vassal was established between them. He 
also entertained the neighbouring Arabs as well as his own people; and 


the effects of hospitality were as conspicuous on the banks of the Tigris 
as on the Seine, the Thames, or the Potomac. For the grand féte at 
the excavation we have not room, but the following farewell party is per- 
haps more interesting as a trait of nature. 

“ Before my departure I was desirous of giving a last entertainment to my 
workmen, and to those who had kindly aided me in my labours. On the Western 
side of Kouyunjik there is a small village. It belongs, with the mound, toa 
former slave of a Pasha of the Abd-el-Jelleel family, who had received his 
liberty, and the land con‘aining the ruins, as a reward for long and faithful ser- 
vices. This village was chosen for the festivities, and tents for the accommoda- 
tion of all the guests were pitched around it. Large platters filled with boiled 
rice, and divers inexplicable messes, only appreciated by Arabs, and those who 
have lived with them—the chief components being garlic and sour milk—were 
placed before the various groups of men and women, who squatted in circles on 
the ground. Dances were then commenced, and were carried on through the 
greater part of the night; the Tiyari and the Arabs joining in them, or relieving 
each other by turns. The dancers were happy and enthusiastic, and kept upa 
constant shouting. The quiet Christian ladies of Mosul, who had scarcely before 
this occasion ventured beyond the walls of the town, gazed with wonder and de- 
light on the scene; lamenting, no doubt, that the domestic arrangements of their 
husbands did not permit more frequent indulgence in such gayeties. 

“ At the conclusion of the entertainment I spoke a few words to the workmen, 
inviting any who had been wronged, or ill-used, to come forward and receive such 
redress as it was in my power to afford, and expressing my satisfaction at the 
successful termination of our labours without a single accident. One Sheikh 
Khalaf, a very worthy man, who was usually the spokesman on such occasions, 
answered for his companions. They had lived, he said under my shadow, and, 
God be praised, no one had cause to complain. Now that I was leaving, they 
should leave also, and seek the distant banks of the Khabour, where at least the 
would be far from the authorities, and be able to enjoy the little they had sav 
All they wanted was each man a teskeré, or note, to certify that they had been 
in my service. This would not only be some protection to them, but they would 
show my writing to their children, and would tell them of the days they had pas- 
sed at Nimroud. Please God, I should return to the Jebour, and live in tents 
with them on their old pasture-grounds, where there were as many ruins as at 
Nimroud, plenty of plunder within reach, and gazelles, wild boars, and lions for 
the chace. After Sheikh Khalaf had concluded, the women advanced in a body 
and made a similar address. I gave a few presents to the principal workmen and 
their wives, and all were highly satisfied with their treatment.” 

* * * 


“ Mr. and Mrs. Rassam, all the European residents, and many of the principal 
Christian gentlemen of Mosul, rode out with me to some distance from the town. On 
the opposite side of the river, at the foot of the bridge, were the ladies who had as- 
Beyond them were the wives and daughters of my 
workmen; who clung to my horse; many of them shedding tears as they kissed 
my hand. The greater part of the Arabs insisted upon walking as far as Tel Kef 
with me. In this village, sapper had been prepared for the party. Old Gouriel, 
the Kiayab, still rejoicing in his drunken leer, was there to receive us. We sat 
on the house-top tili midnight. The horses were then loaded and saddled. I bid 
a last farewell to my Arabs, and started on the first stage of our long journey to 
Constantinople.” 


The adventures and observations of Mr. Layard upon the people were 


| not confined to his connexions with them at Nineveh, or his squabbles 


The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of | 


and negotiations with the authorities at Mosul. He made excursions 
into the desert, visited the ruins of Al Hather, and one of the most pow- 
erful Arab chieftains, though his influence was then upon the wane. Mr. 
Layard also made an excursion among the Kurds and Chaldzean Christians 
or Nestorians, who dwell in the mountainous districts to the North-east 
of Mosul; and, although somewhat forestalled by Dr. Grant’s Nestorians, 
Mr. Layard saw the country and the people under such different cireum- 
stances, and his style is so much more vigorous and of this world, that 
his tour has all the freshness of new ground. He also paid a visit to 
the Yezidis, or Devil-worshipers as they are called, on the occasion 
of their great annual meeting, and gives a curious account of their pro- 
ceedings. Little real light, indeed, is thrown upon their tenets; but he 
strips their practices of the vulgar horrors with which popular credulity 
had invested them. Upon ali these topics, however, we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. They will find it as animated and vigorous as 
Ejothen or as Warburton’s Creseent and Cross, without their somewhat 
obvious art of writing ; while the subjects are much fresher, the dis- 
coveries have an antiquarian and historical interest, and possess a mys- 
terious attraction, of which the oft-traversed ground of Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine, were necessarily deprived. 

The larger portion of the second volume of the work is occupied 
with an effort to raise the curtain which shrouds this mystery. It contains 
a series of chapters on the materials of Assyrian history,—which in re} 
cord are scant enough and mostly fabulous, but numerous in their in- 
scriptions if we could read them ; and on the origin, arts, military sys- 
tem, religion, private life, and kingly costume of the ancient Assyrians. 
This part may be somewhat deficient in trained critical judgment, and 


| distinguished by that sanguine disposition which alone enabled Mr. Lay- 


ard to do what he has done: it displays great candour with some 
caution, exhibits the results of his discoveries and of his readings of 
those discoveries, (which are shown in the narrative in rather a desultory 
manner,) and contains ingenious conjectures and interpretations. Into 
this vast field we haye not space to enter; nor indeed is sufficient yet 
known to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion upon the subjects. We 
must be more sure of the alphabet before we can do much with the 
inscriptions, and possibly collect a larger number of examples of their 
arts to guide us in any deductions as to their manners or their religion. 
Above all, we must establish some chronological data : till then, we are 
wandering in the dark. 





GUIZOT’S DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE.* 
Tue xame of M. Guizot will command an attention to this survey of the 
state of opinions aud of parties in France, which the essay, published 
anonymously, might not have attracted for itself. Democracy in France 
is too abstract and scholastic—too like a professor lecturing young 
men; it not only deals with the mere essential principles of the sub- 
ject as the author perceives them, but it presents those principles 
in a cold and unembodied way. Neither persons nor events nor ques- 
tions are exhibited to the reader; scarcely opinions or classes of 
By Monsieur Guizot. Published by Murray. 


* Democracy in France. January 1849. 
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society, in a lifelike or distinct form. 
ducing himself, his interests, or his contemporaries, is. 
Guizot has lost sight of existing men or their embodied opinions. The 
exception to this remark is a subject that has little interest in this coun- 
try, because people’s minds are made up aboutit. The arguments against 
Communism and Socialism have little novelty for English readers, who 
come to the writer's conclusion befure he reaches it himself. 
reasonings are abstract; and we suspect that Frenchmen have more com- 
plete and convincing arguments against the Communists, &e. in the 
works of Chevalier and Thiers. 
are less cold, but they are somewhat general. 

The source of all the evils afllicting France is, in M. Guizot’s opinion, 
an “ idolatry of Democracy.” The word Democracy, however, is rather 
used in the sense which modern notions and practice have attached to it, 
than in the pure sense of government by the people. Equality, or some- 
thing more, is the distinguishing idea not only of the Democrats in 
France, but, we think, in America too. It is not only that “ Jack’s as 
good as his master,” but that he is something better, and by the mere 
fact of his being Jack. Hence a demand for an equality of power as well 
as of rights, and that not only in public affairs but in the transactions of 
private life and even in the family itself. The workman claims, in his 
ideas at least, an equality with his employer, if he does not advance to 
superiority ; and with this feeling, looks to an equal division of profitable 
results, without any narrow scrutiny of the laws of profits and wages. 
Children are apt to “ think their fathers fools, so wise they grow,” and 
to arrogate a position which the fire and inexperiencej of youth render 
mischievous. The territorial advantages of America prevent this feeling 
from being other than individually troublesome and distasteful. 
such a feeling of “ equality” extensively animates an old society of 
occupied resources and confined economical means, the consequences may 
become dangerous, (as we see in France,) unless there were more wisdom, 
and more patience under poverty aud its evils, than the mass of any 
country have yet attained. 

From casual allusions and comparisons, it may be doubted whether M. 
Guizot has clear views respecting America. If America were reduced 
to the material condition of France, it is questionable whether her citi- 
zens would exhibit the patience that Frenchmen have displayed. The evils 
flowing from the “ idolatry ” of equality, M. Guizot fully perceives ; 


In his anxiety to avoid intro- 


The denunciations of the “ anarchists ” | 


| 


into his book, M. | 


Even those | 


such are the subjects upon which the political spirit is constantly exercised, and 
which become the habitual objects of its inquiry and its veneration. It thus 
maintains or reéstablishes a moral principle of fixity in the relations of individuals, 
and a moral principle of authority in those of the state.” 

It is curious that the abstractions which form the defect of M. 
Guizot’s book lie at the bottom of the present plight of his countrymen, 
With grievances enough under the old régime, and financial difficulties to 
task the greatest financier, nothing was abolished as a mere practical ill, 
or any difficulty considered with a view to a practical remedy. All 
went by wholesale, as an immolation to “ the rights of man” or some 
other abstract principle. The Charter and the abolition of hereditary 
peerage, with an increase of taxation, were the grand results of July 
1830; and a very abstract Constitution seems all the good they have yet 
got from February 1848. 

“T pass over the name she [the Democratic Republic] assumes; I turn to the 
political ideas she proclaims as laws for the government of the state: so far from 
diminishing my anxiety, these serve but to increase it. For if the banner of the 


| Democratic Republic appears to me to bear the inscription of social war, its con- 


stitution seems to me to lead directly to revolutionary despotism. I find in it no 
distinct powers possessed of sufficient inherent strength to exercise a reciprocal 
coutrol; no solid ramparts, under the shelter of which various rights and interests 
can take root and flourish in safety; no organization of guarantees; no balance 
of powers in the centre of the state and at the head of government—nothing but 
a single motive force and various wheels; a master and his agents; nothing be- 


| tween the personal liberty of the citizens and the bare will of the numerical ma- 


When | 


jority: the principle of despotism, checked by the right of insurrection.” 


MILMAN’S HORACE.” 
Tue poems of Horace have ever been the delight of middle-aged gentle- 
men, whose enthusiasm has been quenched or cooled by advancing years ; 
whom experience has rendered tolerant, not of those fraudulent or vio- 
lent offences which disturb society and are punished by the police, but of 


| those vices which their contemporaries practise or laugh at sub rosa ; and 


but from the abstract character of his essay, he does not exhibit them | 


to the reader ina very lifelike manner. Into their historical origin he does 
not enter ; he dates everything from 1789. The cause of the present 
triumph of Democracy he ascribes to a want of resistance in the Govern- 
ments succeeding to the Empire : but they seem to have made all the re- 
sistance they could. The defect was in their power or capacity, not their 
will ; but, with the opinions in favour of equality so widely spread in 


France, or with such moral cowardice in pretending to them among those | 


classes who do not entertain them, it became very difficult for any Go- 
vernment to act with effect. The only remedies M. Guizot proposes are 
for the Legitimists and the Bourgeoisie—the “ conservative powers ”—to 
unite and act together; to decentralize the system of government in 
France ; to cultivate the family relations and a “ political spirit”; to com- 
bine with the church to increase and extend its influence, and to increase, 
as we infer, the numbers of the priesthood. A mere “ conservative prin- 
ciple” is too abstract for party action; there must be some object, some 
aim. The great difficulty which either Legitimists or Bourgeoisie have 


| was extinct. 


to contend with, is the want of an acknowledged organ of embodiment. | 


They may be parties ; they possess material power—their purse and 


| wars. 


their swords; but a party, however, numerous, without some constitu- | 


tional form of action, and without a constitutional object, are exceedingly 
apt to fall into mere disaflected talkers, or to become conspirators ; as was 
the case in this country with the Jacobites. Yet such is the power of a 
tangible purpose, that we suspect the “ reactionists,” if they could 
throw aside their personal idols and unite upon Heuri or Orkans, would 
stand a better chance of success than the abstract conservatism M, Guizot 
recommends. 

To decentralize the French system, and give local self-government, would 
be a most important improvement ; but can it be done ? Is it not, like Lord 


Brougham’s idea of moving the Assembly from Paris, practically unattain- | 
able? To extend Christianity is the common wish of all Christians ; to extend | 


it by the material means M. Guizot seems to look to, can only be accom- 
plished in France by the Government. 
the family relations, is merely an exhortation to virtue. Many think the 
“ political spirit” has been cultivated quite enough in France; for the 
qualifications which Guizot throws in only restrain the virtuous ; and, 
if we may judge by the example of politicians even in our own less im- 
pulsive country, the art of seeing truth does not always accompany a 
“ political spirit.” 

“Next to the spirit of family, the political spirit is that from which France has 
now the greatest services to expect, and which she ought to foster with the 
greatest care. The political spirit shows itself in the will and the power to take 
a regular and active part in public affuirs, without employment of violence or risk 
of disturbance. The greater the spread and cultivation of the political spirit, 
the more does it teach men the necessity and the habit of seeing things as they 
are in their exact and naked truth. To see, not what exists, but what they wish; 
to indulge complacently in illusions about facts, as if facts would, with equal 
complacency, take the form that they desire, is the radical and characteristic 
weakness of men still new to politica! life, and the source of their most fatal errors. 
To see things as they are, is the first and very excellent fruit of the political 
Spirit, and gives birth to another not less excellent, viz. that by learning to see 
only what is, we learn to desire only what is possible; 
facts begets moderation in designs and pretensions. The political spirit, true and 
Sincere to itself, becomes prudent and reasonable towards others. Nothing in 
Clines men more to moderation than a full knowledge of the truth; for it is rarely 


To recommend men to cultivate | 


the exact appreciation of 


that she throws all her weight into one scale. ‘The political spirit is thus natu- | 


rally led by prudence, if by no higher morality, to that respect for rights which 
is not only its fundamental law and essential merit, but the sole basis of social 
Stability; since where law ceases, nothing remains but force, which is essentially 
variable and precarious. The respect for rights supposes, or produces, the respect 
for law, the habitual source of rights. ‘The real and the possible, rights and law, 


whose circumstances are wealthy, or at least comfortable. This power of 
attracting men, not easily attracted by poetry, is primarily owing to na- 
tive genius, but a good deal arises from circumstances. Horace lived at a 
period in the life of a nation analogous to Dr. Day’s “ declining age” of 
man. The fire, the energy, the ambition of the nobles, gentry, and citizens, 
had evaporated in the terrible civil wars that for half a century had deso- 
lated the Roman world, Individuals might sullenly brood over the decayed 
glories of the republic in gloomy retirement; though many might feel dis- 
satisfied, they were indisposed and indeed powerless to act; the bulk of man- 
kind were willing to take the good Augustus provided them,—yielding to 
the delusion around them, shutting their eyes to the real condition of public 
affairs, or lamenting them when the “ wine was in,” just as they would 
recur to the death of an old companion or any other inevitable evil. Life 
and property at all events were secure ; an ostensible respect was shown 
to the * public ” ; a decent freedom of speech was permitted, and even a 
licence if nothing was likely to come of it ; “ promotion ” in the civil 
and military services was open, though power in or through the people 
This might be bad, but it was better than a series of con- 
flicts in which each side alternately suffered ; whén men’s moveables were 
sold seb hasta, their paternal acres confiscated to reward armed faction- 
ists, and a man of any eminence might ascertain his “value in exchange” 
by the unpleasant process of finding himself in a list of the proscribed 
with a reward put upon his head. 

There never, perhaps, was an age which combined so much personal 
spirit and accomplishment with such political submission—such want of 
principle and consistency, destroyed by the dangers and changes of the civil 
For Napoleon was essentially vulgar; the men he gathered about 
him were generally more vulgar than himself, without his powers of 
mind; and he exhibited a coarse tyranny towards his courtiers, which 


the calm and politic Augustus would never have descended to. And 
Horace knew his age, not from observation only but experience. With 


the enthusiasm of a college student, when at Athens, he had enrolled him- 
self in the army of Brutus, and made the campaign of Philippi. He 
escaped with life, but with difficulty and the loss of his shield; returning 
to Rome, very likely by devious ways, to witness the confiscation of his 
patrimony. With the wreck of his fortune he purchased a:small place in 
the Questor’s office, which barely furnished him with a living; and from 
that obscurity, with the disadvantages of being the son of a freedman, 
and on the wrong side in politics, he worked his way through various 
grades of society, up to the friendship of Augustus himself. 

The manner or style of Horace was adapted to his views of life. He 
had little of the “ fine frenzy ” of the poet; what enthusiasm appears in 
his Odes is tempered with as much care as Hamlet recommends to the 
player. From the strained or turgid phrases of the rhetorician he was 
“far as the poles asunder,” and almost as far from the merely “ fine 
writer.” The style of Horace is that of gentlemen and men of the world, 
of minds that look at words as merely a medium for communicating ideas, 
It has their clearness, their closeness, their seeming carelessness, their 
pleasantry, with the graces and condensed strength of poetry, and a 
felicity all his own. Good sense, a thorough appretiation of things 
according to their value in the view of the philosophical man of 
the world, is the main characteristic of Horace, as it was of Pope, and 
probably of their respective times. The question, whether the quali- 
ties which seem to rest upon sense as a basis can produce poetry, has 
been more than once raised. Mr. Milman discusses it; and if he does 
not penetrate to its profoundest depths, he treats it in a more compre- 
hensive manner than was done during the last controversy on the sub- 
ject, between Byron, Bowles, and others. 

“ The wsthetic law which would disfranchise Horace and Pope, and the whole 
class of writers, from the venerable guild of poets, must depend upon what we 
mean by the word poetry. This question had already occurred to Horace him- 
self. Some doubted whether comedy was a form of poetry; and whether Aris- 
tophanes and Menander were to be honoured with the name of poets.¢ If poetry 


* The Works of Quintus Horatinus Flaccus. Ilustrated, chiefly from the remains of 
Ancient Art. With a Life, by the Reverend Henry Hart Milman, Canon of St. Peter's, 
Rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster. Published by Murray. 

+ “ Idcirco quidam, comedia, necne poéma, 
Esset, quesivere.”—Sat. I. iv, 45. 
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must necessarily be imaginative, creative, impassioned, dignified, it is also clear 
that it must become extinct in a certain state of society, or, instead of transcribing | 
the actual emotions and sentiments of men, it must throw itself back into a more 
stirring and romantic period. It must make for itself a foreign realm in the past | 
or in the future. At all events, it must have recourse to some remote or extra- 
ordinary excitement: the calm course of every-day events can afford no subject 
of inspiration; the decencies and conventional proprieties of civilized life lie upon 
it as a deadening spell; the assimilating and levelling tone of manners smooths 
away all which is striking or sublime. : E 

“But may there not be a poetry of the most civilized and highly cultivated state | 
of human society; something equable, tranquil, serene; affording delight by its | 
wisdom and truth, by its grace and eloquence? Human nature in all its forms is 
the domain of poetry; and though the imagination may have to perform a different | 
office, and to exercise a more limited authority, yet it cannot be thought, or rather 
cannot be feared, that it will ever be so completely extinguished in the mind of 
man, as to leave us nothing but the every-day world in its cold and barren reality. 

“Poetry, indeed, which thrills and melts—which stirs the very depths of the 
heart and soul—which creates, or stretches its reanimating wand over the past, 
the distant, the unseen—may be, and no doubt is, a very ditierent production of the 
wonderful mechanism of the human mind from that which has only the impres- 
sive language and the harmonious expression, without the fiction of poetry; but 
human life, even in its calmest form, will still delight in seeing itself reflected in 
the pure mirror of poetry; and poetry has too much real dignity, too much ge- 
nuine sympathy with universal human nature, to condescend to be exclusive. 


“ Hence may, perhaps, be found a just estimate of the poetical character of 
Horace. Of him it may be said, with regard to the most perfect form of his | 
poetry, the Epistles, that there is a period in the literary taste of every accom- 

lished individual, as well as of every country, not certainly in ardent youth, yet 
br from the decrepitude of old age, in which we become sensible of the extra- 
ordinary and undetinable charm of these wonderful compositions. It seems to re- 
quire a certain maturity of mind; but that maturity by no means precludes the 
utmost enjoyment of the more imaginative poetry. It is, in fact, the knowledge 
of the world which alone completely qualifies us for judging the writings of a man 
of the world; our own practical wisdom enables us to appreciate that wisdom in 
its most delightful form.” 

Such a writer should appear in a style suitable to the general circum- 
stances of his most devoted admirers. And here, by means of the critical 
learning and literary ability of Mr. Milman, and the bibliographic taste 
of Mr. Murray, we have an edition as complete as any unannotated | 
edition can be, and more richly illustrated than ever royal patronage 
could have accomplished, in the day when it was occasionally the practice | 
for royalty to send forth a favourite classic. Upwards of three hundred | 
exquisite wood-cuts are interspersed among the poems, which they illus- | 
trate by a portrait, or a landscape, or by some action of ancient life, to | 
which the text alludes. Borders of ever-varying patterns and tints 
enclose each page, and seem to throw by their changing colours a dif- 
ferent hue over the paper: but as there appears no reason for these 
changes, we are not quite sure but that this love of variety is pushed too 
far, especially in the prose. This prose consists of a life by Mr. Milman ; 
an account of a pilgrimage to the farm of Horace as it now exists, with 
a description of the adjacent country; a chronological view of the life 
and works of the poet, and their relation to contemporary Roman his- | 
tory ; with a biographical dictionary of the names of persons mentioned 
in the poems. It is not unusual to take a review of previous editions : 
the omission of that custom in the splendid specimen before us, seems to 
imply that Mr. Murray's is the edition of The Works of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus. 

Mr. Milman’s Life is the only new portion of the book which re- 
quires a literary notice : and it is not sufficient praise to say that i¢ ex- 
cels all the lives that have yet been written; for it has great substantive 
merits. It is not merely a repetition, through being the last, but full in its 
facts and inferences, and enriched from the author’s own stores. All the 
known facts, with the spirit of the German deductions, are brought to- 
gether. The incidents of the life are illustrated by a reference to the cir- | 
cumstances of the poet and his times. The pauses are filled up by critical 
surveys of old Roman poetry, and a comparative view of the Greek and 
Roman mind, as well as its respective poetical characters, in addition to 
the criticisms upon Horace. The whole is pervaded by as much Horatian 
philosophy as is seemly in a dignitary of the Church. 


DISRAELI AND THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
Tue word “ fourteenth ” in the titlepage of this edition does not in strict- 
ness belong to the whole work, which gradually grew from one volume 
into six volumes. There is no doubt, however, of the great popularity 
and merit of the Curiosities of Literature; although we may not 
altogether go with the frank panegyric of the author upon himself, 
even if he were the properest person to make it— They have passed,” 
he writes in the preface of 1839, “through a remarkable ordeal of 
time ; they have survived a generation of rivals; they are found wher- 
ever books are bought; and they have been repeatedly reprinted at fo- 
reign presses, as well as translated. These volumes have imbued our | 
youth with their first tastes for modern literature; have diffused a delight 
in critical and philosophical speculation among circles of readers who are | 
not accustomed to literary topics; and finally, they have been honoured | 
by eminent contemporaries, who have long consulted them, and set their 
stamp on the metal.” 

The Curiosities of Literature had the merit of supplying a public 
want ; and of so thoroughly seizing the principles upon which it should be 
done, combining at once the merits of plan and execution, that no partial | 
inferiority, no detection of errors, is able to shake its supremacy. The | 
work of Isaac Disraeli was not a mere collection of learned gossip and anec- 
dotes, or a drily systematic arrangement of antiquarian facts. It formed in 
a certain degree a whole; it presented its different topics in masses ; the facts 
or anecdotes to illustrate those topics were well selected ; and, as Mr. Ben- | 
jamin Disraeli remarks, the work was possessed by a vital spirit—not | 
very philosophical it may be, though pretending to philosophy, and rather | 
French than classical in its rhetoric, but animated and well-sounding. 
Some rather pompous misnomers of the value of particular discoveries, 
that exposed him to ridicule, are attributable to this “ vivacious” cast of | 


* Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. With a View of the Life and Writings | 
of the Author, by bis Son. In three volumes. Published by Moxon. 





| lowed, too, that Isaac was in good company. 


| Its publication was appropriate. 


mind and school of composition. The occasional errors into which he 
fell, and the more available of which were exposed with wit and unspar- 
ing severity by Mr. Bolton Corney, originated in the desire to be striking, 
rather than in carelessness or indifference to accuracy. It must be al. 
The authority of Hume 
may to some extent support him in the error touching the Amalfi manu- 
script of Justinian—only that the historian named the title correctly ; and in 
the account of the death of Philip the Third of Spain, through etiquette, 
he errs with all the world. It is too striking a story to be exchanged for 
truth. Mr. Disraeli corrected the blunders of these “ curiosities ” by 
substituting ‘ Pandects” for “Code,” and “year of his reign” for 
“ year of his age”; but the rest of the assertions remain. These are 
the only corrections we have observed in the passages we have turned to, 
though there was room for others. 

The present book is part of an entire edition of the author's works, 
which the son is now raising as a monument to the memory of his father, 
Its chief novelty is that son’s “ View of the Life and Writings of the 
Author.” This introductory notice is properly named: the estimate of 
the author’s works is too brief and passing to be called a criticism. The 
Life is not so much a biography, or a biographical sketch, as an account 
of the family of Disraeli and their emigration from Venice to England, 


| some striking traits in the childhood and youth of the author of the 


Curiosities, with a few particulars about the composition of his works, 
(occasionally taken from the writer’s own prefaces,) and a descriptive 
sketch of his habits and manners. This View is not altogether divested 
of sounding paradoxes, but it is more sober than the usual style of Mr, 
Disraeli the Younger, and conveys a good idea of the family and his father 
so far as it goes. The following extracts are fair specimens, and they 
embrace some of the leading points of the subject. 
ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY AND ITS NAME. 

My grandfather, who became an English denizen in 1748, was an Italian de- 
scendant from one of those Hebrew families whom the Inquisition forced to emi- 
grate from the Spanish Peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century, and who 
found a refuge in the more tolerant territories of the Venetian Republic. His an- 
cestors had dropped their Gothic surname on their settlement in the Terra Firma, 
and, grateful to the God of Jacob who bad sustained them through unprecedented 
trials and guarded them through unheard-of perils, they assumed the name of 
Disraeli, a name never borne before or since by any other family, in order that 
their race might be for ever recognized. Undisturbed and unmolested, they 
flourished as merchants for more than two centuries under the protection of the 
lion of St. Mark; which was but just, as the patron-saint of the Republic was 
himself a child of Israel. 

JEWS IN ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS SINCE. 

The Jewish families who were then [circa 1748] settled in England were 
few, though from their wealth and other circumstances they were far from un- 
important. They were all of them Sephardim,—that is to say, children of Israel 
who had never quitted the shores of the Midland Ocean until Torquamada had 
driven them from their pleasant residences and rich estates in Arragon, and An- 


| dalusia, and Portugal, to seek greater blessings even than a clear atmosphere and 


a glowing sun, amid the marshes of Holland and the fogs of Britain. Most of 
these families, who held themselves aloof from the Hebrews of Northern Europe, 
then only occasionally stealing into England, as from an inferior caste, and whose 
synagogue was reserved only for Sephardim, are now extinct; while the branch 
of the great family, which, notwithstanding their own sufferings from prejudice, 
they had the hardihood to look down upon, have achieved an amount of wealth an 
consideration which the Sephardim, even with the patronage of Mr. Pelham, never 
could have contemplated. 
THE YOUTHFUL ISAAC. 

The crisis arrived, when, after months of unusual abstraction and irritability, 
my father produced a poem. For the first time, my grandfather was seriousiy 
alarmed. The loss of one of his argosies uninsured could not have filled him 
with more blank dismay. His idea of a poet was formed from one of the prints 
of Hogarth hanging in his room, where an unfortunate wight in a garret was in- 
diting an ode to riches while dunned for his milk-score. Decisive measures were 
required to eradicate this evil, and to prevent future disgrace: so, as seems the 
custom when a person is in a scrape, it was resolved that my father should be 
sent abroad, where a new scene and a new language might divert his mind from 
the ignominious pursuit which so fatally attracted him. The unhappy poet was 
consigned like a bale of goods to my grandfather's correspondent at Amsterdam, 
who had instructions to place him at some collegium of repute in that city. Here 
were passed some years not without profit; though his tutor was a great impostor, 
very neglectful of his pupils, and both unable and disinclined to guide them in 
severe studies. 

THE POET'S RETURN. 

When he was eighteen he returned to England, a disciple of Rousseau. He had 
exercised his imagination during the voyage in idealizing the interview with his 
mother; which was to be conducted on both sides with sublime pathos. His other 
parent had frequently visited him during his absence. He was prepared to throw 
himself on his mother’s bosom, to bedew her hand with his tears, and to stop her 
own with his lips: but when he entered, his strange appearance, his gaunt figure, 
his excited manner, his long hair, and his unfashionable costume, only filled her 
with a sentiment of tender aversion: she broke into derisive laughter, and, no- 
ticing his intolerable garments, she reluctantly lent him her cheek. Whereupon 
Emile of course went into heroics, wept, sobbed, and finally, shut up in his cham- 
ber, composed an impassioned epistle. My grandfather, to soothe him, dwelt on 
the united solicitude of his parents for his welfare, and broke to him their inten- 
tion, if it were agreeable to him, to place him in the establishment of a great mer- 
chant of Bordeaux. My father replied, that he had written a poem of consider- 
able length, which he wished to publish, against commerce, which was the cor- 
ruptor of man. In eight-and-forty hours confusion again reigned in this house- 
hold, and all from a want of psychological perception in its master and mistress. 

FIRST SUCCESS. 

There appeared about this time a satire “ On the Abuse of Satire.” The ver- 
ses were polished and pointed; a happy echo of that style of Mr. Pope which still 
lingered in the spell-bound ear of the public. Peculiarly they offered a contrast 
to the irregular effusions of the popular assailant, whom they in turn assailed ; for 
the object of their indignant invective was the bard of the “ Lousiad.” The poem 
was anonymous, and was addressed to Dr. Warton in lines of even classic grace. 
There are moments when every one is inclin 
to praise, especially when the praise of a new pen may at the same time revenge 
the insults of an old one. 

But if there could be any doubt of the success of this new hand, it was quickly 
removed by the conduct of Peter Pindar himself. - ¥ 

My father, who came up to town to read the newspapers at the St. James's 
Coffeehouse, found their columns filled with extracts from the fortunate effusion 
of the hour, conjectures as to its writer, and much gossip respecting Wolcot and 
Hayley. He returned to Enfield laden with the journals; and, presenting them to 
his parents, broke to them the intelligence, that at length he was not only an au- 
thor, but a successful one. 
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ISAAC DISRAELI'S HABITS AND APPEARANCE. 

He was himself a complete literary character, a man who really passed his life 
in his library. Even marriage produced no change in these habits; he rose to en- 
ter the chamber where he lived alone with his books, and at night his lamp was 
ever lit within the same walls. Nothing, indeed, was more remarkable than the 
isolation of this prolonged existence; and it could only be accounted for by the 
united influence of three causes: his birth, which brought him no relations or 
family acquaintance; the bent of his disposition; and the circumstance of his in- 
heriting an independent fortune, which rendered unnecessary those exertions that 
would et broken up his self-reliance. He disliked business, and he never re- 
quired relaxation; he was absorbed in his pursuits. In London, his only amuse- 
ment was toramble among booksellers; if he entered a club, it was only to go into 
the library. In the country, he scarcely ever left his room but to saunter in ab- 
Straction upon a terrace, muse over a chapter, or coin asentenc. * * * 

As the world has always been fond of personal details respecting men who 
have been celebrated, I will mention that he was fair, with a Bourbon nose, and 
brown eyes of extraordinary beauty and lustre. He wore a small black velvet cap, 
but his white hair latterly touched his shoulders in curls almost as flowing as in 
his boyhood. His extremities were delicate and well-fed, and his leg, at his 
last hour, as shapely as in his youth; which showed the vigour of his frame. Lat- | 
terly, he had become corpulent. He did not excel in conversation, though in his 
domestic circle he was garrulous. 

One of his last acts was to compose some verses of gay gratitude to his | 
daughter-in-law, who was his London correspondent, and to whose lively pen his | 
last years were indebted for constant amusement. He had by nature a singular | 
volatility, which never deserted him. His feelings, though always amiable, were | 
not painfully deep, and amid joy or sorrow the philosophic vein was ever evident. | 
He more resembled Goldsmith than any man that I can compare him to: in his 
conversation, his apparent confusion of ideas ending with some felicitous phrase 
of genius, his naiveté, his simplicity not untouched with a dash of sarcasm atlect- 
ing innocence—one was often reminded of the gifted and interesting friend of 
Burke and Johuson. There was, however, one trait in which my father did not 
resemble Goldsmith—he had no vanity. 

When we look at the self-laudation quoted in the first paragraph, and 
at innumerable other passages in the author's writings, this conclusion 
may be doubted ; or Mr. Benjamin Disraeli must attach a very different 
meaning to the word “vanity” from what others ascribe to it. 








In a speech delivered by Mr. Macaulay some time since at Edinburgh, 
the orator ridiculed the canon in Pope’s well-known couplet on the 
danger of a little learning. Upon this Professor Forbes, in a lecture on 
the Danger of Superficial Knowledge, joins issue with Mr. Macaulay ; 
upholding the dictum of Pope by reason and the authority of Bacon. As 
an introductory lecture to embryo philosophers, the views are apt, though | 
the composition is not striking. But, curiously, both the orator and 
the professor misunderstand the passage which they take for a text. 

The notion of laying down a rule for the mass of mankind, was utterly 
removed from Pope's idea. He was directing what would now be called 
the “ special training” of a professional critic. He had far too much 
sense and sagacity to suppose that the bulk even of professional men or 
men of leisure could or would 

“ Know well each ancient’s proper character; 
His fable, subjects, scope in every page, 
Religion, country, genius of his age.” 
Nor is it enough, he holds, for the critic to be familiar with the master- | 
pieces of art; he must bring even them to the test of nature. Of the 
propriety of the rules as regards “ public instructers,” perhaps this con- 
troversy is a proof. Had the disputants drunk a little deeper of Pope’s 
Pierian spring, they would not bave attributed to him a meaning he never 
intended. Had they even read on to the first couplet of the next para- 
graph that follows the line “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
they would have seen what was in his mind: 
“ A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ.” 





Whether the age for epic poetry has passed—whether a work can be | 
written in which the spirit of the writer’s age shall not be reflected—we | 
need not stay to discuss. Mr. Zavarr, the author of The Viking, has so | 
little idea of the difficulties which attend the composition of an epic, that | 
he positively contemplates a whole series, “ intended to illustrate the va- | 
rious systems of mythology that have prevailed to any great extent in | 
the world”; the projector being all the time apparently in a state of un- | 
consciousness as to the commonest rules of the subject. 

To plunge “in medias res” is a canon, not only founded on the prac- 
tice of the greatest poets, but in the reason of things. By this means | 
the reader is placed in the midst of action, and his curiosity roused, not | 
only by the present but by the past and the future. Mr. Zavarr opens 
his story with a descriptive account of an oak tree— 

“Tn a sequestered vale stood an old oak, 

Whose rugged majesty time had not broke.” 
And (deducting the respective invocations) he occupies as many lines | 
over this tree as Milton does in placing his subject before us with the 
description of Hell and Satan to boot. Mr. Zavarr then proceeds to in- 
troduce the lady, with another account of the circumstances attending 
upon the case. 
“What shall she do? She is a monarch’s child, 

Whom love hath to this wizard dale beguiled; 

And never knew to wait as she must now, 

With throbbing bosom and with fear-dewed brow. 

No need her gentle nature had to learn 

The lessons only taught by fortune stern; 

For others’ pains and wants she always felt, 

And to the needy willing bounty dealt: 

By the poor loved dearly, yet the proud her smile 

Far easier than rich gifts could reconcile: 

Rude discord by her dulcet voice was stilled, 

And angry breasts with melting love were filled: 

Her beauty wrought whate’er she wished to do; 

She lived delighting and delighted too. 

The reach of care she seemed to be above, 

Till her young heart at last acknowledged love.” 
After this, we need not offer an opinion upon the writer's epic ge- 
nius, or indeed upon his poetical capabilities at all. 


_ The original intention of the compiler of Sertum Ecclesia was to 
include in it all the festivals and principal saints’ days of our ecclesiasti- 





| cal year; but this plan would have rendered the book too bulky. A 


selection has therefore been made of the holydays, including Christmas, 
Palm Sunday, Easter, and days devoted to the Apostles, with the most re- 
markable Saints-days. The letterpress consists of many texts of Scrip- 
ture, and copious selections from the British poets of all ages, applicable 
to the particular day. The garland (Sertum) is woven of flowers either 
traditionally considered sacred to the day—as the holly to Christmas, or, 
in the case of the moveable feasts, assigned by the compiler. It is a 
handsome volume—grave, not sad, as befits the Church; and it is pub- 
lished for the laudable purpose of educating the eldest daughter of a 
reduced family in the Isle of Skye, so as to enable her to assist in their 
future support. 

But are flowers sacred to a day quite the thing in a Protestant coms 
munity? Do they not savour of Pagan-Papistry? A classical victim 
went garlanded to the altar; a classical toper might “twine the wreath 
his brows to shade”; and the Romanists adopted these rites from the 
heathens they baptized, or rather allowed the Pagans to retain their prac 
tices. Unless we are much mistaken, the doctors of the Anglican Church 
repudiate such symbols ecclesiastically, though not socially: and this 
probably is the compiler’s view. 


The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek 
Lexicon is a useful book for the youthful student or the general reader. 
The object is to define the words that represent the names of visible 
objects, by exhibiting engravings of the things themselves to the eye. 
The thought was first suggested to Mr. Rich when he visited Italy 
some years since, and, fresh from college, gazed on the ancient sculptures, 


| exhibiting the things whose names had puzzled him with vague or erro- 


neous ideas. Struck with the more vivid impression that passages of 
the ancient writers received from this species of commentary, he put 
himself through a regular course of classical reading, accompanying it 
by a survey of classical art, till his notes swelled to the size of the present 
volume, of which they form the basis. 

To describe minutely the plan of The Illustrated Companion would 
be tedious, and to the reader of little use without the volume. There is 
a wood-cut to every word, or a reference to some other word which con- 
tains the generic resemblance ; and these cuts are nearly two thousand in 


| number, the large majority taken direct from the objects, and corrected 


in the drawing or on the wood by the author himself; when the repre- 


sentation is from a book the fact is noted. The order is alphabetical ; but 
| by means of an index referring to all the words under one subject—for 


example, “ Attire""— any branch may be consecutively studied as if ex- 
hibited in a continuous treatise. The Latin word takes priority, as being 
the more general language ; but “ the Greek synonymes, when sufticiently 
identical, are inserted in brackets by the side of the leading words, and 
any special difference between the Greek and Roman usages is pointed 
out in the text.” Another index gives a complete list of Greek words, 
with their Latin synonymes, so that reference from the Greek is easily 
made. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Hlistory of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. Volumes V. and VI. 

Memoir of the House of Brandenburg, and History of Prussia during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke. Translated 
from the German, by Sir Alexander and Lady Duff Gordon. In three 
volumes. 

Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic; including Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
the Southern Provinces of the Austrian Empire. By A. A. Paton, Author 
of “Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family,” &c. In two 
volumes. With Illustrations. 

Sand and Canvass; a Narrative of Adventures in Egypt, with a Sojourn 
among the Artists in Rome. By Samuel Bevan. 

Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume. From the Papers 
bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

Democracy in France. January 1849. By Monsieur Guizot. 

The Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. IMlustrated, chiefly from the 
remains of Ancient Art. With a Life, by the Reverend Henry Hart 
Milman, Canon of St. Peter's, Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminstsr. 

The Danger of Superficial Knowledge; an introductory Lecture to the 
Course of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, delivered on 
the Ist and 2d of November 1848. By James D. Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 

The Viking; an Epic. By Zavarr. With Notes. 

The Navigation-laws of Great Britain, Historically and Practically Con- 
sidered, with reference to Commerce and National Defence. By Joseph 
Allen, Author of Works on Naval History, &c. 

[ This volume contains an historical sketch of the origin and progress of the navi- 
gation-laws and a view of their present state, intermingled with quotations from 
writers who have given opinions upon them. This is followed by a condensation 
of the evidence given before the late Committee of the House of Lords, classified 
as they may affect commerce or the national defence; Mr. Allen reviewing the 
testimony as regards the commercial branch, and deducing conclusions from it. 
His own opinions are in favour of maintaining the laws. } 

A Plan for the Equalization of the Poor-rates throughout the United King- 
dom, by abolishing the Law of Settlement and the Removal of Paupers, 
&e. By G. L. Hutchinson. 

[A second edition, with new tables and “considerable additions”; but we do not 
trace them readily. ] 

Minerals and their Uses. By J. R. Jack- 
son, I. R.S., &e. 

[ Part of these letters were originally written to a young lady a relation of the au- 
thor: Mr. Jackson's duties suspended the correspondence for a time; but, in a pe- 
riod of leisure, he has revised the letters formerly written, and added others. The 
book is not to be considered as a regular treatise, or even as an elementary expo- 
sition. “ Its object is to convey such information on the more important minerals 
and their uses, as an inquiring mind may be desirous of possessing without going 
minutely into the subject.”] 

On the Use of Lime in Agriculture. By James F. W. Johnston, MA., 
F.R.S.L., &c. 

Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. . 

[A portion of this book appeared in the People’s Journal, before the change in the 
affairs of that publication; and Miss Martineau has complied with the “ request of 
riends” to finish it. Her special topics refer to the care of the habits and the 
powers, (as will, hope, fear,) and to intellectual training. These are preceded by 


In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
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some general subjects in reference to self-improvement at all ages, home educa- 
tion, &c.] 

The Church and the Nation. By the Reverend James Macfarlane, D.D., 
Duddingstone. 

The reprint of a series of articles that have appeared in Macphail’s Edinburgh 

cclesiastical Journal. Dr. Macfarlane is amember of the Church of Scotland, 

ually wanes to the Free Church and to Puseyism. His subjects are the 
Church's ger, the Church’s unity, the Nation’s duty, the Nation's respon- 
sibility. ] 

The Corapliments of the Season; or How to Give an Evening Party. By 
Piers Shafton. 

A jeu desprit descriptive of the troubles that beset Mr. Traverse Higgs from 

derangement of house and household, when he has been persuaded by Mrs. 
H. to let her give an evening party; with the various funny occurrences that take 
place from an endeavour to entertain two hundred people in a house calculated for 
twenty, with establishment to match. ] 

El Buscapié. By Miguel de Cervantes; with the Illustrative Notes of Don 
Adolpho de Castro. Translated from the Spanish, with a Life of the Au- 
thor, and some Account of his Works, by Thomasina Ross. 

—— is the “squib” by Cervantes against his critics, which we noted a 
ight ago. The present is the best got-up volume; with a well-engraved 
portrait of Cervantes, and his life. ] 

Near Home; or the Countries of Europe Described. With Anecdotes and 
numerous Illustrations. By the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” &c. 

[Descriptions of some of the characteristics and productions of the different coun- 


tries of Europe; designed to stimulate the curiosity of children, to whom it is | 


especially addressed. } 
The Dodo and its Kindred; or the History, Affinities, and Osteology of the 
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Oy the 10th, in the Albany, Piccadilly, the Right Hon. Anthony Richard Biake, late 
Chief Remembrancer of Lreland ; in his 63d year. 

On the 10th, at Ingestre, Staflordshire, the Earl Talbot, K.G. ; in his 71st year. 

On the 10th, at Chesham, Mr. W. H. Marshall, solicitor, third son of the late Mr, 
John Marshall, solicitor, of Amersham ; in his 62d year, 

On the 11th, in Gloucester Place, Elizabeth, Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Gunning. 

Lately, at Sandiway, Northwich, Lady Sophia Grey, sister of the late Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, Jan. 9.—2d Drags.—Lieut. P. Antrobus, from the 91st Foot, to be Pay- 
master, vice W. Crawford, who retires upon half-pay. Ith Regt. of Foot—Lieut M. C, 
Singleton, from halt-pay 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cassidy, promoted. 20th Foot— 
Ensign G.I. Adams to be Adjt. vice Hallewall, premoted. 32d Foot—Ensign E, 





| Chippendall to be Lleut. by purchase, vice Reed, who retires; Ensign P. J. Dunbar, 


Dodo, Solitaire, and other Extinct Birds of the Islands Mauritius, Ro- | 
driguez, and Bourbon. By H. E. Strickland, M.A., F.G.S., &c., President | 


of the Ashmolean Society, &c.; and A. G. Melville, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S 
Harley Beckford. In three volumes. 
in Edinburgh; a Poem. By the Author of “The Child of 
Poverty,” &c. 
SERIALS. 
The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, Volume VI. “ Everdin- 
gen 


” 


—‘* Hanover. 


Waverley Novels, Volumes XXVII, and XXVIII. “Fortunes of Nigel,” 
Vol. LU. “ Peveril of the Peak,” Vol. I. 
PERIODICAL. 
The Ragged School Union Magazine. No. I. January. 
ALMANACK. 


Bradshaw's Railway Almanack, Directory, Shareholders’ Guide, and 
Manual, for 1849. 
[A large amount of statistics and personal and practical information connected 


with railways. ] 
Pamputets, &c. 
Treland: The Political Tracts of Menenius. Second edition. 


(Four re the side of order, published in Ireland on public topics in | 
relation to 


te events, beginning with Mitchel’s trial, and now collected into a 
volume. ] 

Reproductive Relief-Spinning in the Web of Ireland. A Letter to the Earl 
of Clarendon. 

A Few Words on the Endowment of the Roman Catholic Clergy in Ireland. 

Remarks and Suggestions with a view to Facilitate the Despatch of Public 
Business in Parliament. By Thomas Erskine May. 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe; being Conversations with Britannia 
on her Colonial Shoe. With an Essay on Colonial Government. By W. 
Blanchard Jerrold. 

A Second Letter from Lord Denman to Lord Brougham, on the Final Ex- 
tinction of the Slave-Trade, §c. 

A Letter to Joseph Napier, Lsq., M.P., on Church-Ewvtension. 

Commemoration » preached in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, 
15th December 1848. By John Grote, M.A., one of the Fellows. 

Report on Pulmonary Phthisis, as observed at the Hospital for Consump- 
tion, Brompton. From “ The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view.” By Walter Hayle Walshe, M.D., Consulting Physician to the Hos- 
pital for Consumption, &c. &c. 

Mar. 

Map of the Gold Regions of California. Compiled from the Original Sur- 

veys. By James Wyld. 








BIRTHS. 
On the 19th December, at Malta, the Wife of Captain E. K. Hughes Hallett, R.N., 


a son. 

On the 27th, at Wiesbaden, the Lady of the Rev. Hugh Speke, of Wakchill, Somer- 
setshire, of a daughter, stillborn. 

On the 3d January, at Hunston Hall, Suffolk, the Lady of J. H. Heigham, Esq., of 
a son. 

On the 7th, at the Vicarage, Chesterford, the Lady Harriet Hervey, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Bath, the Lady of Captain Sydney Dacres, of H.M.S. St. Vincent, of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th June, at Sydney, New South Wales, Lieutenant-Colonel Mundy, Deputy 
Adjutant-General, eldest son of the late General and the Honourable Sarah Mundy, 
to Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Honourable and Very Reverend William Herbert, 
Dean of Manchester, and the Honourable LetitiaHerbert. 

On the 8th January, at St. Thomas’s Church, Charles W. Adair, Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Royal Marines, son of Major-General Adair, C.B., to Isabella, third daughter of 


“Colonel Asiett, late Commandant Portsmouth division of Royal Marines. 


On the 9th, at Kevelaw, Ayrshire, Francis Edward James, Esq., second son of Sir 
John Kingston James, Bart., of Dublin, to Helen Donald, daughter of the late John 
Fullarton, Esq. 

On the 9th, at Pear Tree Green, near Southampton, Captain James Gilbert Johnston, 
ofthe Madras Engineers, to Harriet Anne, eldest daughter of the late Sir William 
Henry Richardson, of Chessel House, Hants. 


On the 10th, at Marylebone Church, the Rev. James Stuart Vaughan, to Louisa | 


Marianne, only daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel White, late Bombay Artillery. 
DEATHS. 

On the 15th November, at Kurrachee, Captain Stephenson Brown, of the Eighth (The 
King’s) Regiment, youngest son of the Rev. C. Brown, Rector of Whitestone, Devon; 
in his 32d year. 

On the 28th, at Barbadoes, Henry, second son of Edward Rice, Esq., M.P., and 
Captain Seventy-second Regiment ; in his 27th year. 

On the 13th December, at St. Gisons, in France, Amy, Wife of Baron D’Avont, and 
daughter of the Rev. Barré Phipps, Canon Residentiary of Chichester ; in her 25th year. 

On the 28th, at St. Alban’s, Richard Kentish, Esq. ; in his 90th year. 

On the 4th January, at the Rectory, Stowe Nine Churches, Northamptonshire, 
Charles Crawley, LL.B., fitty-nine years Rector of Stowe Nine Churches, and Vicar 
of Broadway, Worcestershire ; in his 93d year. 

Qn the 5th, at Broad Oak, Accrington, Lancashire, Grace, the Wife of John Har- 
greaves, Esq., and only surviving daughter of William Brown, Esq., M.P. for South 
Lancashire. 

On the 6th, at Teddesley, Staffordshire, Lady Hatherton. 

On the 7th, John Easthope, Esq., only son of Sir Joha Easthope, Bart. 

On the 7th, at Woolwich, Colonel R. F. Cleaveland, Royal Horse Artillery. 

On the 7th, at Rydal, Westmoreland, Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the late S. T. 


Coleridge. 
‘On the 8th, at Tanbridge Wells, Charlotte Dowager Lady Gage ; in her 80th year. 





} Young jun. 


from the 91st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Chippendall, 37th Foot—Lieut. J. Brown, from 
the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice Cumming, who exchanges. 62d Foot—Quarter- 
master J. Nowlan, from the 70th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Boyd, who exchanges, 
66th Foot—Lieut. G. C. Downman to be Capt. without purchase, vice Astley, deceased ; 
Ensign G. Watson to be Lieut. vice Downman; E. J. Storey, Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Watson ; Quartermaster M. Reilly to be Adjt. (with the rank of Ensign), vice Ross, 
deceased. 70th Foot—Quartermaster T. Boyd, from the 62d Foot, to be Quarter. 
master, vice Nowlan, who exchanges. 72d Foot—Lieut. W. Parke to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Hope, deceased ; Ensign C. Rice, from the 80th Foot, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase. 80th Foot—G. Sullivan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Rice, appointed to 72d Foot. 9ist Foot—W. G. C. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Dunbar, appointed to the 32d Foot. 

Ist West India Regt —Lieut. J. H. Robeson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Minty, 
deceased ; Ensign S. Ilead to be Lieut. vice Robeson; R. H. G. Minty, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice Head. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.— Lieut. R. G. Cumming, from 37th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Brown, 
who exchanges; Lieut. C. T. Clement to be Adjt. vice Bagenall, promoted. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Kegt.—Licut. W. H. Humphreys, from the Ceylon Ritle Regt. 
to be Lieut. vice King, appointed to the 74th Foot, 

War-orrice, Jan. 12.—4th Drag. Guards—Lieut. W. N. A. Hill to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Yorke, who retires ; Cornet J. Fort to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hill ; 
G. K. Sidebottom, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Fort. 6th Drag. Guards— 
Cornet J. D. Sherston to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawson, who retires; T. C. 
Norbury, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sherston. 12th Light Drags.— Cornet 
C. Curtis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sutton, who retires ; G. F. Whittingstall, Gent, 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Curtis. 3d Regt. of Foot—R. F. Morrison, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Strange, appointed to the 25th Foot. 12th Foot—Lieut. 
W. K. Lewis to be Capt. without purchase, vice Thornton, deceased ; Ensign H. White 
to be Lieut. vice Lewis; H. Cowell, Gent. to be Ensign, vice White. is8th Foot— 
, from the 2lst Foot, to be Lieut. vice Irwin, who exchanges ; 
Assist.-Surg. A. R. Ridgway, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Phillipson, 
who exchanges. 2¢th Feot—M. T. Rotheram, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Stevens, promoted. 2ist Foot—Lieut. R. T. Irwin, from the [8th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice M‘Grigor, who exchanges. 25th Foot—Ensign A. Strange, from the 3d Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Gould, who retires. 82d Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Auchinleck, M.D. from 
the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Finlay, who exchanges. 83d Foot—Capt. 8. B. 
Lamb, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice D’Alton, who exchanges. 91st 
Foot—Liecut. J. 'T. Ussher, from half-pay 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Antrobus, ap- 
pointed Paymaster 2d Drags. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Assist.-Surg. W. Sturt, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Allen, appointed to the Statl. 

Unattached—Lieut. G. Tuite, from the 19th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. C. Millingen, from the Staff. to be Statf-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice E. Adolphus, M.D. who resigns ; Assist.-Surg. R. M. Allen, from the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Millingen, promoted ; 
Assist.-Surg. F. B. Phillipson, from the 18th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Ridgway, who exchanges ; Assist.-Surg. G. T. Finlay, from the 82d Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Auchinleck, who exchanges. 

Commissariat—Commissariat Clerks to be Deputy-Assistant Commissaries-General— 
C. Palmer; C. Swain; E. Ibbetson; C. B. Smith; L. Freeman; P. Rolleston; BR. 
Booth. Commissions to be dated 29th December 1848. 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, Jan.10.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Serg.-Major R. Moore to be 
Quartermaster, vice Power, retired on half-pay. 

r, 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, January 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Robinson and Donaldson, Preston, ale-merchants—LBrooke and Co. Mincing Lane, 
brokers—Oates and Garces, Heckmondwicke, woolstaplers—Randal and Co. Manches- 
ter, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards S. Hibbert—Angell and Son, Panton Street— 
The Rancorn Bone Works Company, Rancorn—Herbert and Son, Exeter, bootmakers 
—Frith, Brothers, Sheffield, opticians—Welsby and Johnson, Southport, attornies— 
Adams and Hawkins, Upper Smith Street, Northampton Square, milliners— Waddell 
and Bretherton jun. Birmingham, stage-coach-proprietors—Longbottom and Co, 
Birstal, dyers; as far as regards 8S. H. Knowles—Freebody and Co.—J. and W. Ware, 
Darenth, Kent, smiths—Sampson and Meadows, Ipswich, surgeons—Preston and Son, 
Ardwick, spindle-makers—H. and B. Halstead, Huddersfield, merchants—Bartrum 
and Co. Hoivorn Bridge, woollen-warehousemen; as far as regards J. Turner—A. and 
T. Jones, Liverpool, linendrapers—Beckctt and Son, Liverpool, passenger-agents— 
Tyler and Warner, Moorgate Street, milliners—Ottway and Howlett, Limehouse, fron- 
founders—Jordeson and Brown, St. Mary-at-Hill, ship-brokers—Deacon and Sons, 
Walbrook, factors; as far as regards J. W. Deacon—Sauiiderson and [ibery, Beer Lane, 
Customhouse-agents—J. and Kk. F. Hornblower—Brown and Co. Leeds, cloth-mer- 
chants; as far as regards J. Brown, J. W. Scarlett, and G. Noble—Tomlinson and 
Bass, Ashborne, butchers—Stock and Sharp, Birmingham, glass-merchants—R. and J. 
Gibbs, Heytesbury, millers—Tiwaites and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, engineers ; as far 
as regards J. Barrans—Young and Co. Glasgow, silk-printers; as far as regards G, 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

DowNuAM, CHARLES Peacn, Birchin Lane, gunpowder-merchant. 

Jackson, Jomn, Clifford, Herefordshire, farmer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Apptson, GEORGE, Tipton, builder, to surrender Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solicitors,"Mr. Bol- 
ton, Dudley ; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

AxsutTunot, Joun D’Monre, otherwise D’MonTE ARBUTANOT, Great St. Helens, 
merchant, Jan. 19, Feb. 13: solicitor, Mr. Steele, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Cuambers, Gietis Francis Henry and Henry Joy, Liverpool, vinegar-brewers, 
Jan. 22, Feb. 12: solicitors, Messrs. Keightley and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Holden, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Coates, THomas, Sunderland, wine-merchant, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Maples and (o. Frederick’s Place; Messrs. Wright, Sunderland ; official assignee, Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

CROsSFIELD, JoHN, Warton, linen-merchant, Jan. 25, Feb. 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Cornthwaite and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; Messrs. Fisher and Stone, Liverpool; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpvol. 

Dnrayron, THOMAS, Brunswick Cottage, Regent’s Park, glass-silverer, Jan. 18, Feb. 
22: solicitor, Mr. Parson, Pancras Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Hastixes, Joseru, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: 
solicitor, Mr. Bowley, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

HELLINGs, JAMES, Rugeley, brewer, Jan. 17, Feb. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram 
and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Invinc, WILLIAM WALTER, Gloucester Street, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, merchant, 
Jan. 16, Feb. 19: solicitor, Mr. Holines, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Tur- 
quand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Lynvon, WILLIAM, Birmingham, provision-dealer, Jan. 27, Feb. 17: solicitor, Mr- 

3enson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

MAwUNDER, BENJAMIN JOHN, Mark, Somersetshire, draper, Jan. 23, Feb, 20: sdlici- 
tors, Abbott and Co. New Inn; Clarke, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Ox ey, Joseru, Bradford, Yorkshire, cotton-warp-dyer, Jan. 26, Feb. 23 : solicitors, 
Mr. Clarke, Southampton Buildings ; Messrs. Terry awd Watson, Bradford ; Messrs. 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

PutLrorts, Joun, Holborn Bars, shaw)l-warehouseman, Jan. 20, Feb. 24: solicitors, 
Marden and Pritchard, Newgate St. ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Rees, Kichakp, Duke Street, Westminster, boot-manafacturer, Jan. 18, Feb. 17 : 80- 
licitor, Mr. Barton, Wolsingham Place, Lambeth ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guild- 
hall Chambers. DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 2, Halfhide, Cheshunt, linendraper—Feb. 9, Colenutt, Portsea, baker—Feb. 7, 
Balaam, Enfield, smith—Feb. 1, Nokes, New Ormond Street, St. George the Martyr, 
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builder—Feb. 1, Phillips, Cross Street, Finsbury, dealer in horses—Feb. 2, Davis, Lu- 
ton,’ merchant—Feb. 2, Ball, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, merchant—Jan. 30, 
Browne, Newcastle-under-Lyme, wine-imerchaut—Feb. 17, Gratrix and Taverner, Nun- 
eaton, silk-manufacturers-—Feb. 1, Burton and Co. Manchester, manufacturers—Feb. 5, 
Lerd, Crawshaw Booth, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 1, Halfhide, Cheshunt, linendraper—Feb. 1, Graves, Bury St. Edmund's, boot- 
maker—Jan. 31, Hill, Charlton Place, Islington, builder—Feb. 8, Browne, Nottingham 
Mews, High Street, Marylebone, coachsmith—Jan. 31, Rhodes, Queen’s Row, Pimlico, 
builder—Feb. 3. Ward, Doddington Place, Walworth, butcher—Jan. 31, Dowson, Col- 
chester, victualler—Jan. 31, Mackey, Southampton, attorney—Jan. 31, Rose junior, 
Dorking, grocer—Jan. 31, Godfre y, London Wall, carpenter—Feb. 6, Cartner, Ashwick, 
Somersetshire, surgeon—Feb. 2, Dunn and Co. Neath, Glamorganshire, brewers. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Jan. 30, 

Gaskell, Congleton, clockmaker—Chappell, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, stock- 


broker—Rees and Roberts, Liverpool, joiners—Hughes, Walmersley-cum-Shutileworth, | 


paper-maker—Browne, Ferdinand Terrace, Hampstead Road, surgeon—Clode, Windsor, 
corn-merchant—Gilmore, Stamford Hill, merchant. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Hopewell and Thacker, Leadenhall Street, outiitters ; second div. of 1s, 3d. Jan. 11, 
and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall street—Bishop, Tredegar, 
Monmouthshire, linendraper; first div. of 3s. 4d. Jan. 10, and three subsequent Wed- 

ays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers—Hodgkins, Birmingham, shoemaker ; 
second div. of ls. 2d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham— Wales, Wingate 
Grange Colliery, grocer ; tirst and final diy, of 3}d. Jan. 13, or any subsequent Saturs 
day ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Holmes, Belgrave Street South, builder ; first 
div. of 7jd. Jan. 11, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
—Tiley, Reading, brewer ; tirst div. of 4s. 9¢. Jan 11, and three subsequent Thursday ;- 
Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Gilbert, Lawrence Lane, innkeeper ; final div. of Igd. 
Jan. 11, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Bromley, 
Hull, glass-dealer ; second and final div. of 2¢., together with first div. of 2s. 9d. on 
new proofs, Jan. 12, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Carrick, Hull—Drinkwater, 
Liverpool, draper ; tirst div. of 8s. 3d. any Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool— Deakin, Liver- 
pool, wine-merchant; first div. of 12s. 6d. any Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Peirce, 
Southampton, saddler ; first div. of 2s. ijd any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street—Willis, Lower Grosvenor Street, music-seller; tirst div. of ls. 6d. any 
Saturday ; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Tattersall, Davies Street, saddler ; final 
div. of 4d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Durrant, Woodbridge, 
linendraper ; first div. of 3s. 4d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers --Ait- 
chison, Great Windmill Street, wine-merchant ; second div. of Is, 4d. any Saturday ; 
Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Heath and Dann, Canterbury, drapers ; final div. of 
is. 10d., and tinal div. of 1s, 9d. on the separate estate of G. Heath, any Saturday ; 
Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Veirson, Warwick Court, Holborn, scrivener ; third 
div. of ls. 6d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Rosselli, Lime Street, 
merchant; final div. of 23d. any Saturday ; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Child, 
Chertsey, grocer ; second div. of 2s. 5d. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers 
—Sileock jun. Crawley Street, St. Pancras, victualler ; final div. of 7d. any Saturday ; 
Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

M‘Gregor and Co. Blairgowrie, graziers, Jan. 15, Feb. 5—Rattray, 

Jan. 12, Feb. 1. 








Dundee, brewer, 





Friday, January 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wells and Gray, Basinghall Street, lithographers—MRrgetts and Hughes, Liverpool 
commission-agents-— Parkes Brothers, Pontnewynydd, Monmouthshire, brewers—Bam- 
ford and Hilton, Manchester, manufacturers—Marshall and Morritt, Darlington, 
plumbers— Davis and Perry, Hampstead, surgeons—Harrison and Hunt, Norton, Der- 
byshire, colliers—Pigeon and Co. High Street, Southwark, rectifiers—T. P. and G. Ad- 
cock, Melton Mowbray, wine-merchants—Clarke and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers— 
Moon and Crawshaw, Eccleston, farmers—Wall and Hand, Stourbridge, brewers— 
Kirkwood and Co. Manchester, dry-salters—G. and A. Hurrell, Chertsey, coal-mer- 
chants—Armisted and Wilkinson, Wakefield, brushmakers—Austin and Muxworthy, 
Little Portland Street, fringe-manufacturers— Schofield and Son, Oldham, wine-mer- 
chants; as far as regards J. Schoficld—Denton and Clark, Rotherhithe, stone-mer- 
chants—J. E. and J. Turner, Southampton, linendrapers— Byles and Co. Ipswich, malt- 
sters ; as far as regards J. Byles—Newmarch and Ward, Hull, slaters—C. and A. Giles, 
Corn Exchange, corn-factors—Hanmer and Co. Shrewsbury, mercers— Martin and Co. 
Liverpool, corn-merchants—Lucas and Son, Stone, Staffordshire, grocers—Allen and 
Son, Plymouth, maltsters—Watts and Co. Plymouth, dealers in marine stores; as far 
as regards E. Allen— Pope and Co. Plymouth, brewers; as far as regards E. Allen— 
E. A. and 8. Roberts, Brastead, Kent, grocers; as far as regards A. and 8S. Roberts— 
Rogers and Co, Watling Street; as far as regards J. A. Bennett, as and from Dec. 31, 
1848, and as regards A. Monday, as and from Dec. 31, 1848—J. and J. M‘Rae—Hart 
and Wilkinson, Leeds, linendrapers—G. C. and H. Bullivant, Birmingham, button-ma- 
nufactures ; as far as regards C. Bullivant—Hampson and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, earth- 
enware-manuiacturers—Clarke and Co. Havannah; as far as regurds J. Fannin. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Goopa Matruew, Great Yarmouth, linendraper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bisnor, Joux, Worcester, carpenter, to surrender Jan. 24, Feb, 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Stattard, Worcester; Mr. Suckling, Birmingham, official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham. 

BLACKNELL, WILt1aM, Plumstead, baker, Jan. 18, March 3: solicitor, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Stre et. 

CLARKE, JAMES EpwakD, Bury St. Edmund’s, clothier, Jan. 25, Feb. 23: solicitor, 
Mr. Huson, Ironmonger Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

Cuatis, Joun James, Erith, hotelkeeper, Jan. 22, Feb. 26: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, 
Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

De Witte, GERARD, late of Throgmorton Street, commission-agent, Jan.!20, Feb. 22 : 
solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr..Cannan, Birchin Lane, 

De BexunarDy, James, Hanover Street, victaller, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Steele, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Haat, Lewis Juseru, Great Yarmouth, woollendraper, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Goddard and Eyre, Wood Street; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms 
Yard. 

Maycock, Tuomas, Bletchington, brickmaker, Jan, 25, March |: 
lance, Oid Jewry Chambers; Mr. Wagner, Oxford ; official assignee, 
man Street Chambers. 

Pireaim, Joseru, Back Lane Road, publican, Jan. 22, Feb. 26: solicitor, Mr. De 
Jersey, St. Ann’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Price, GEonGe, Wolverhampton, printer, Jan. 27, Feb. 24; solicitor, Mr. Bolton, 
Wolverhampton ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Sricins, Joun,jkegent Street, Westminster, carpenter, Jan, 25, Feb. 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Williams, Alfred Place, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

TnomPkiNns, FRANCIS, Sydney Street, Fulham Road, bill-broker, Jan. 20, Feb. 22: 
solicitor, Mr. Chamberlayne, Great James Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

WuiteneaD, Pavt, Bradford, Yorkshire, bonnet-maker, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: 
Mr. Clarke, Southampton Buildings; Messrs. Terry and Watson, Bradford ; 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

WitiiaMs, Tuomas, Birmingham, surgeon, Jan. 24, Feb. 28: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 5, Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchant—F eb. 6, Day, Higley, 
—Feb. 6 Davis, Northampton, innkeeper--Feb. 6, Every senor, 
Feb. 8, Robinson, Great Trinity Lane, oil-merchant—Feb. 6, 
Street, watchinaker—Feb. 6, Shepherd, Bristol, leatherseller--Feb. 6, 
Bristol, victualler—Feb. 6, Marsland, Bosden, Cheshire, silk-throwster—Fcb. 
ton, Burnley, poriter-dealer. 








solicitors, Mr. Val- 
Mr. Bell, Cole- 
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solicitors, 
Messrs. 


solicitor, Mr. Harrison, 


Norfolk, brickmaker 
Lewes, ironfounder 
Molyneaux, jLombard 
Sto ~~ 
New- 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Feb. 8, Wightman, Pancras Lane, linen-tactor— Feb. 6, Godfrey, Duddington, North- 
amptonshire, miller— Feb. 6, R. and T. Allison, Dean Street, pianoforte-manutacturers 
—Feb. 5, Adcock, Edward Street, Marylebone, jeweller—Feb. 2, Hurn, Islington, wa- 
terproof-cover-manufacturer—Feb. 6, Spring, Bristol, grocer—Feb. 12, Taylor, Bristol, 
stock-broker—Feb. 5, Newton, Burnley, porter-dealer—Feb. 3, Wilkinson, Sheflicld, 
silver-plater—Feb, 3, Worth, Sheffield, architect—Feb. 7, Archer, Birmingham, oil- 
cloth-manufacturer. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 2. 
Gaisford, Gravel Lane, Southwark, baker—Shackell, Hammersmith, coal-tar-manu- 
facturer—Mann, Adam Street, Adelphi, lithographic-printer—Sibson, the Grove, 
Wrexham, cattle-dealer —Chappell, Great Marlborough Street, surgeon—Martin, Bir- 
kenhead, innkeeper. 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Richardson, New Oxford Street, hosier; first div. of 4s. 4d., Jan. 15, and two subse- 
quent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Adams and Warren, Shrewsbury, bank- 
ers ; first div. of 10s. on separate estate of C. Warren, any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham—Rogers, Strand, oilman; first div. of 10$d. Jan. 13, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Lamont, Welclose Square, shipowner; first 
div. of 1jd. Jan. 13, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Moore, Brighton, lodging-house-keeper ; first div. of 4s, 3d. Jan. 13, and three subse. 
quent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Green, High Holborn, straw-bonnet- 
manufacturer ; first div. of Is. ld. Jan. 13, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Webb, Rosamond Buildings, Islington, mineral-water-manufacturer ; 
sec. div. of 5d. Jan. 13, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane 
—Holmes and Butcher, Lichfleld, coach-builders ; first div. of 6s. 6d. and sec. and final 
div. of 6d.; and trst and final diy. cf 2s. 10d. on the separate estate of W. E. Holmes, 
any ‘Thursday ; ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Hall, Piccadilly, upholsterer; div. of Id, 
Jan, 17, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—F. and W. H, 
Chaplin, Bishop’s Stortford, tanners ; div. of 34d. on the joint estate; div. of ls. 3d. on 
the separate estate of W. H. Chaplin; div. of 1s. 9d. on the separate estate of F, Chap. 
lin, Jan. 17, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Railton, Glasgow, insurance agent, Jan. 17, Feb. i6—Lyall, Laurencekirk, merchant? 
Jan. Is, Feb. 10—Hardyman, Edinburgh, stuck-broker, Jan. 17, Feb. 7—Tolmie, Glag- 
gow, baker, Jan. 18, Feb. 8—J. and J. os RAN Edinburgh, builders, Jan. 29. 


PRICES CURRENT. — 


BRITISH FUN UNDS. 








(Closing Prices.) 


























































Provincial of Ireland. 
Union of Australia . 


Lancaster and Carlisle 


Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. ; Friday, 
| 3 per Ceut Consols.... ceseeesenesnence:|SShex a toe 894 893 Sue bY. 
Ditto for Account. . -./sbgexd toe 69s | 893 Boe & 
3 per Cents Reduce 8 Ste | So oof S94 
34 per Cents .......... tog 893 89: 90 58, 
Long Annuities ... & “y | ta +4 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cen 190 | 189 «| «190 | Ise] 191 
India Stock, 104 . ° shut | = _ | —_— —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 2$d. per die » [42 46 46-44 43 46-43 40 
India Bonds, 43 per Ce vent onescecwece ° 45pm i 4@ — 46 4a 45 
POREIGN PUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .... oee-5p. Ct} —— |; Massachusetts (Ste eng? -5 p.Ct.} 98 
Belgian .. e— | 78 Mexican citeawenchnena = | 258 
Ditto. 2- — Michigan .......... ‘—_ — 
Brazilian .... 5 — | Mississippi Sterling). t— _ 
Buenos Ayres .. - New York (1858) . t=- 91 
Chilian ......... 6— Ohio... « 6 — | Wexd, 
Danish . 3— | Pennsylvania .. 5 = | 72 
Dutch (EB | el Peruvian 6 — | 49 
Ditto. i Portuguese Sat re 
French .. 3— eS s-/|/— 
ae 56 - 75f. Tic. Russian ........ 5 = | 103¢ 
Indiana Sterling) | ° 6— _—- Spanish .... 6 =— | ine 
Uilinois . 6- — Ditto. e+ 90ss00 3— Wihexd. 
Kentucky .... . = Od Ditto Passive) eecesee eee ° 3 
Louisiana (Sterling)........5 — | 85 || Ditto (Deferred) .... . | 
Maryland (Sterling).. osesece 56-— 7 Venezuela Active . ....... Pe | 2 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evcning.) 
Rattwarse— | | Bayxs— 
I, ictnese-cvere © ones 203 Australasian ... oe 
Edinburgh and Glasgow os 40 British North ‘American 
Eastern Counties... | 1 Colonial .......... 
at Northern 2 Commercial of London ° 
Great North of En | 238 | London and Westminster 
Great Western .. ....... | 914 | London Joint Stock .... 
Hulland Selby..... .. . | 100 | National! of Ireland ... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ° National Provincial . 
| 











seeereeeesere| lo 


London Brighton and South — 334 


London and Blackwall ........ Union of London 





London and North-western . 

















126 Mines— 

Midland .... coscces! 87 Bolanos .... . . 3 

North British ..... -| 6 | Brazilian Imperia eee — 

Northern and Eastern .. —_— Ditto (St. John Del Key) .... 12g 

South-eastern and Dover 244 Cobre Copper .......0cseeeceees —_ 

South-western ........... | 42 | MisceLLaANnovs— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick . 28g CO Australian Agueioent . ee-ee 18 

York and North Midland ....... | So | Canada ..... e.0 29 
Docss— | General Ste am eccceseces | 20 

Bast and West India ............) 118exd. | Peninsular and Oriental Ste am . 60 

BARGER cccccccccccece ° | Royal Mail Steam. ....-.++0++++ 432 








St. Ratherine.. South Australian. os 














BULLION. Per oz. META Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, Brite Cakes £7 9 te o.. @ 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 | Iron, British Bars . 6 + 660 
New Dollars .......-.+++ eeeceeres 04 | Lead, Kritish wn - 1 3 0... 0060 
Silver in Ba » Standard . ° +» »- O 4 11§ | Steel, English . + © 0 0.. 0080 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, January 12. 
s. *% 8 
Wheat, R. New (voli | ° 331035 | Oats, Peed. 17 w18 
Fine —4i6 | 28 —30 Fine. 18-19 
a oe | poland... 19—20 
White 14 —46 Beans, Ticks. Fine. 20—21 
Fine....... 48 ) a Potato .. 23—24 
Super. New... 50— Harrow... % Pine. 24—25 








DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Imperia!) of England and Wales. | 





Per Qr. 

Wheat..... i7s. 94.) Rye ... ... 28% 10d.) Wheat...... 10s _ | See ecccccee 98:08, 
Barley ..... 31 4 ° 3 4 | Barley 2 Beans . - 2 0 
Oats... .... 17 38 3 OO o< e000 3 6 | Peas .. - 2 0 









ending Jannary 6 
6. 64. —Beans, 32s id. —P eas, 378. 9d. 


Weekly Ave one for the W 
Wheat, 45s. 10¢.—Barley , 30s. 64.—Vats, 17s. 0d.—Kye 





FLOUR. ' ~ PROV ISLONS. 
Town-made ... -.» persack 46s, to 49s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 4s. per dos. 
BecOnS 2.002000 coceiscccccces 43 — 45 Carlow, 31. 10s. to 4. 4s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on “poard ship os — 45 | Bacon, Irish .......... — rewt. 55s.— 57s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ — 40 | Cheese, Cheshire .... ‘ao 4 
Bran..... . per quarter *0 — 0 | Derby Plain cee = — 64 
Pollard, fine. o-—- 0 Hams, York ........+ — 9 





Eggs, French, per 120, 7s. Od. to 10s. a 


€ ab. loaf. 
; BU TCHERS’ MEAT. 
etreesen AnD LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” 
d s. d. s. d. s. a. @& a6 





Bread, 6$¢ to 8d. ‘the 


Heap or CarTtee at 
SMITUPFLELD. 
Friday. Monday. 





Neef 2lWto 3 4t0o3 8 ..... 2WtOde OtOd 2 

Mutton 3 O0—3 6—4 0 ..... 3 4—4 4—5 O/} Boasts 856 ..... 3,71 
Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 8B 2.0.4. 3 Cm 4 C—5 O} Sheep. 1,780 .... oe 
Pork . 38—4 6G—5 2 ..... 46 C— 4 S—5 4) Calves. il .. 

Lamb. 0 O—0 O—0 O ....- 00-0 0-0 O| Pigs... 180 .o.06 140 


* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 


POTATOES. 





















Kent Pockets ........-+ .to 70s. York Regents .. .-perton. 80s. to 140s, 
Choice ditto. ° — 120 | Scotch Reds .. 00 —120 
Sussex Pockets .... — 58 Devons . -— 

Fine ditto ...... Kent and Esse 10 =— 0 








(Per Load ‘of 36 Trusses.) . 
SMiIrerieco. W MITECHAPELe 


Hay, Good .. 708. tO 738. ..cceeeeees S58. tO 708, 
; 5s Cy) 


nierior 









NOW ooo coves so — e@ 
Clover. ... . 9 — 93 
Wheat Straw. coccrcoccee & ° 22 — BD seve.cesess 
OILS, COALS, CANDL ES. SROcEnEss. 

Rape Oil . per owt. £1 15s. ea.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....per ib. 0s. 1d. to Os. os 

Kefined cooccccece 16 6 Congou, fine. . 1 - 
Linseed Oil cosecce 13 0 Souchong, fine .....- 13—2 ‘ 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 0 0 @ * In Bond—Duty as. ‘a. per Ib. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 65s. to 100s, 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Gece Ordinary eeeseeesees Fa _— 
Coals, Hetton . Os. Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per ‘owt. 
Beas.s- eoees Os. Od. | West India Molasses..... 15s, "Os. to 18s. 0d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





IHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
EVERY EVENING.— Extraordinary Performance of 
the celebrated Troupe from the CIRQUE NATIONAL DE 
PARIS.— Commence at Eight o’Clock.—On Wepnespar 
Moanino next, Janvary 17th, GRAND JUVENILE : 
for which occasion the Proprietors of the Cirque National de 
Paris have used every endeavour to arrange an entertainment 
which they trust cannot fail toafford to their young visiters 
the greatest gratification and amusement. The Proprietors 
have much pleasure in stating that the CHILDREN of the 
ROYAL GREENWICH HOSPITAL SCHOOLS have been 
rmitted to accept an invitation to attend, and that 
ight Hundred of them will be present at the lr tte, with their 
Bands, who, conjointly with the Orchestra of the Cirque, will 
play several popular airs. Commence at Tw o'clock. 
On Fripay Mornino, Janvany 19th, aGRAND MORNING 
PERFORMANCE, commence at Two o'clock 
Children under Ten years of age will be admitted at Second 
Price to the Morning and Evening Performances from the 
commenc ement of the entertainment. 








NY } VY DTD 
N WPADLLE. JENNY LIND AT EXETER 
HALL.—Mr. BALPE will give a GRAND CONCERT on 
Monpay Evenine, Janvary 29. On which occasion, in addi- 
tion to her celebrated Arias and Cavatinas, Madile. Jenny Lind 
will sing a New Ballad, composed —— by Mr. Falfe, en- 
titled, “‘ The Lovely Rose. " Madile. Miss Bassano, Miss 
Durbacher, Signor Beletti, Signor F. ee blache, and Signor 
Lablache, will assist. M. Thalberg will perform two of his 
most esteemed compositions. The Orchestra will be selected 
and conducted by Mr. Balfe. Tickets 10s. 6d. each, Reserved 
Seats, 2!s.., at Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 

Hall.—Conductor, Mr. Costa. On Fripay Next, Jancary 
19th, will be repeated HANDEL'S ORATORIO JUDAS 
MACCABEUS, Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Birch, Miss 
A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. T. Wil 
liams, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Orchestra will consist of 
nearly 700 performers. ‘Tickets, 3s.; reserved seats, 5s. each, 
may be had of the principal Musicsellers; at the office of the 
Sosety, No. 6, Exeter Hall; ov of Mr. Rowley, 53, Charing 


Tuomas Brewer, Hon. Sec. 
I). DUCATION 











BY THE SEA-SIDE. 

—A LADY and GENTLEMAN, accustomed to Tuition, 
who are establishing a Female Seminary in one of the most 
delightful portions of the Southern Coast, would be pleased to 
receive as Pupils any young Ladies whose friends might wish 
to secure for them a sound and liberal education, and a health- 
ful residence. The house is situated between Exmouth and 
Sidmouth, and within ten minutes’ walk of the Sea. Ti rms, 
Twenty-four Guineas per Annum. Address F. C. Wurrr, 
Budleigh Salterton, Devon. An Articled Pupil anda Half 


Boarder wanted. — bie 
SCHOOL, BEXLEY 





ALL PLACE 

KENT.—Ilact Pace is situated in a beautiful and 
healthy part of Kent, onthe North bank of the Cray, between 
the villages of Bexley and Crayford, about seven miles from 
Greenwich, and two-and-a-half from Erith Pier. The spa 
cious and airy Dormitories and Class-rooms of this ancient 
edifice, and the extensive pleasure-grounds by which it is 
surrounded, present no ordinary attractions to those parents 
who feel how essentially pure air and regular exercise con- 
tribute to the health and happ ness of their children. The 
Proprietors of this school are desirous of affording to the sons 
of professional men and private gentlemen a sound and com- 
prehensive education, at a moderate expense, without ex- 
posing the pupils to the evils arising from that indiscriminate 
association which is sometimes the consequence of moderate 
terms. The terms, which are inclusive, and the principles on 
which the school is conducted, may be learned by applying for 
@ prospectus to Messrs. Retreand Frercarr, 15, Cloak Lane, 

albrook, or to the Principals at their residence. 


R. CHARLES PEARSON’S LECTURE 
on CRIME and PUNISHMENT, and the Reform of 

Prison Discipline, will take place on the 15th and 16th, and 

the open Discussion on the 22d and 23d instant,at the Literary 

Institution, Aldersgate Street. M.D. Hill, Q.C. Recorder of 

Birmingham, will preside, supported by the foliowing Com- 

mittee. (of whom tickets may be had, at Masons’ Hall, 

Basinghall Street)—Dr. Rice, Chairman. 

W. Marsden, Esq. M.D. 

John Wood, E sq. 

W.F. Spackman, Esq. 

Henry Child, Esq. 

Thomas Gabricl, Esq. 

John Hunt, Esq. 

John Corderoy, Esq. 

Thos. Hacket Massey, Esq. 

Edward Corderoy, Esq. 

Robert Massey, Esq. 

Henry Hunt, Esq. 

F. Doulton, " 

Archibald Borland, M.D. 

F. Doulton jun. Esq. 

James Anderton, Esq. 

J. R. Ellington, Es}. 

Archer Ryland, » 

Henry Randell, > 

Thos. Saunders, Esq. 





G. Bracher, Esq. 
J.T. Norris, Esq. 
Col. Fitzgibbon. 
J. Michael, Esq. 
H. James, E 





Peter Laurie, 
Capt. Maconoc hie, R.A. 
D. Wire, Esq. 
8. Rh. Goodman, Esq. 
Thomas Wood, Esq. 
Thomas Price, Es¢ 
J. Toulmin Smith, Esq. 
H. W. Vallance Esq. 
J. Michael jun. Esq. 
H. Sedgwick Wilde, Esq. 
"Pp . 1. > , 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
re . ( Lord Kenyon. 

Vice-Presidents. | ont Mon. Sir R. Pecl, Bart. MP. 
Treasurer—Renjamin Bond Cab! ° M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. a c ‘apel © ure, Esq 

Ata meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NEspAy the 3d day of Janvany 1849, the cases of 16 Petition- 
ers were considered, of which 14 were approved, and 2 inad- 
missible. 

Since the meeting held on the 6th Decemner 1848, 15 Debt- 
ors, of whom 12 had wives and 29 children, have been dis- 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 15zl. 7s 9d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
A 

































Joshua Watson, E: 7 ow 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co ond. 5 0 
Benefactions are received by Benj amin Hond Cabbell, Esq., 


the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herrie: 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strvet, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 





clined to support the charity, and where the Society mect on | 


the first Wednesday in every month. Joseru Lt uNN, Sec retary. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

vid EGYPT.—Kegular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 20th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 2 27th of the month. 

For Plans of the Vesse: ‘is, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 














EW ZEALAND COMPANY’S SHIP.— 
The First-Class Passenger Ship MARINER, 633 Tons, 

now lying in the London Docks, will be despatched for Otago, 
Wellington, and Nelson, from the Port of London, on Monday 
the 5th of February next, and will carry an experienced Sur- 


geon. 


Apply at New Zealand House ; or to Mr. Josern Starner, 


Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
By order of the Court, 
Tuomas Cupnert Haninotor. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Builaings, 
London, 30th December 1548. 


}NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Every dese ription of risk contingent a life, whether Ci- 


vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroa 
A comprehensive system of Loan 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 








Immediate, Deferred, and oe nt Annuities, and En- 


Hitt WitiiaMs, Actuary. 
8, Wane Place, and 6, King William 
Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 


dowments. 
Offices—London : 
Street, City. 


Under the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 


Q 

VOYAL NAVAL, 
INDIA, _ GENERAL 
» Waterloo om 


LIFE ASSUKANCE 80 
CIETY. London 





rect 

‘ol. Sir Frederick Smith, K. I. "i E. Chairman. 
Major T. H. Shad well Clerke, K.H. F.R.S. Deputy-Chairman. 

Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 

ien. Sir J. Coe en ee G.C.H. 

fhomas Bradford, G.C.B. 
jen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.C 
n. Sir John Gardiner, 
Major- Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K 
Capt. Sir George Back, R 






















Major- Sem. Sir G. Pollock, Gc. B. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. late R.H.G. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 

William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

Mi 








Lieut Ci ‘ol. Alde ‘rson, R.E. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
station of life, and for every part of the world, upon particu- 
larly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this office may change from one country 
to another without forfeiting their policies. 

A Bonus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the First 
Septennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 

Joseru C. Baerrect, Secretary. 


JORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; and 10, Pall Mall 
East, London. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
President—Nis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 

Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman 

Deputy- Chairman—Francis Ww arden, F 4q- 

Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, Esqrs. 

Physician—John We bste r, M.D. F.R.S. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforde d by this Company 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security ina 
fully subscribed capital of | ,000,0°01., besides an accumulating 
premium fund exceeding 500,000/., and a revenue from life 
premiums alone of more than 100,000/., which is annually in- 
creasing. Four-fifths of the profits are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of premiums. 
On insurances for the whole life, half the premium may re- 
main on credit for the first seven years. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan pe- 
culiar to this Company, whereby Assurances may be effected 
for the whole term of life at the least possit mmediate ex- 
; the premium commencing very low, and gradually in- 
ing during the first five years, after which peri an uni- 
form premium is required during the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite the attent’on of insurers to the re- 
duction in their premiums. The following is a specimen of the 
rates now required. 




















= 








Premium to insure 1001. at death 
Age. Without Profits. Age With Profits. 
BD cece, SEIS BL cocere BW wooeee £1 16 3 
BD cvccee 3 0 eee 30 ° 2910 
40. 3 . 40 coore & B'S 
50. B ccncee 50.2... &4€ 7 © 





Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, may 
be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings ; and of 
the Actuary, Joun Kina, Esq. }0, Pall Mall East. 


Henny T. Tuomson, Secretary. 








> 

pRoOvV IDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal ushenes 
Buildings. 

Estab! shed 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,157 ,7547. 
Annual Income, 140,0v0/. Bonuses declared, 743,v00l. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oilice, 1,678,000. 

President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
directors. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 

The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chair man. 
Henry bh. Alexander, EF %: William Ostler, Esq. 
Hi. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, E James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. rederick Squire, Esq 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—Jobn Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 




















Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETrHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Eramples of the kxtinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses. 
| TY Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further 





TRIS 





} 
Date of | Sum Original Premium. 
Policy. | [Insured increased 
annually 

£ | £ sd 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished | 1222 2 0 | 
Isil | 1000 | 33 19 2 ditto. | 23117 8 | 
1000 — ¢ 16 10 ditto. m4 aL to | 
= 
| 


Eramples of Bonuses added to othe r Ve sie ies. 
7 Total i with addi 


























Policy | Sum Bonuses tions to be fur 
No. ate. | Insured added. ther increased. 
£ Sait £ s. d. 

1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 

Islo 1200 160 5 6 2360 5 6 

1820 5000 R458 17 8 R558 17 8 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 


in connexion with Life 


ry ry y 
BETANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE , COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 4 

This Institution is empowered by a special act of Parlia- 
ment, (4th Vict. c. 9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upw ards of 7 ,000 policies, affords complete sec urity to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
nabled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been c mputed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moraison, oe nt Director. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 


i} ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES 
AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
27, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London . 
Incerporated pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
Trustees 


M.P. 















| Spencer H. Walpole, Esq. Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P. 
| Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. Ed. Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
| The LIFE ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT of the Society 


“MILITARY, EAST | embraces— 


Assurances upon single or joint lives, contingent surviyor- 

ship, or the survivor of two or more lives. 

Endowment of widows or children 

Immediate, deferred, and surv ivorship annuities. 

The payment of fixed sums to the assured at any specified 
ze, or to their representatives in case of death before that 
ax ze. 

Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or selene, or 
upon the half premium plan for the first five years. 

Loans granted on an entirely new prince iple. 

RAILWAY ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

All persons, of whatever class, travelling by railway in 
Great Britain and Ireland, assured in the event of loss of life 
by accident whilst so travelling, at the moderate P:emium of 
— per cent in one single payment, for the whole period of 
ife 

EXxamPLr.—A person may by one single payment of 5/. assure 
to his family or others the sum of 1,000/. to be paid in the 
event of his losing his life by railway travelling in Great 
Britain or Ireland. F. Ferovson Camrovx, Manager. 


ILVER TEA-SERV ICES OF Ratad PAT- 
TERNS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, W 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite th 
inform their customers that they have recently finished a few 
new designs, in accordance with the present improved taste, 
and that they are sold at reduced prices from those customary 
in the trade 



































Uxeripce Parrern Tuatra Parrean. 
Strong Silver Teapot £10 ‘180 Strong Silver Teapot..£13 0 
Ditto, Sugar-Basin .. 6 14 0| Ditto, Sugar-Basin.... 7 12 
Ditto, Cream-Jug.... .4 10 6| Ditto,Cream-Ewer.... 5 2 
Ditto, Coffeepot...... 14 10 0} Ditto, Coffecpot ....... 1617 

——e 

Complete -36 12 6 Complete ....... 42 10 





que TOILET OF BEAUTY furnishes in- 


numerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND'’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Rowr. Suaw, 
London” is in white letters on the Government Stamp, with- 
out which none is genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d. 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s, 
6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine-venders. 


> r . > * 
HE NICOLL, REGENT STREET, 
AND CORNHILL. 

The NICOLL—This is the Trade Mark and Distinctive 
Tile given to a Patented PALELOT, or WINTER COAT, 
which, though used asa warm winter covering, can at the same 
time be converted into a light Walking Paletot, by simply de- 
taching a wadded interlining, and which can be again as 
easily attached at the pleasure of the wearer, who in both 
cases Will maintain an unaltered and most gentlemanly ap- 
pearance. 

The material corresponds in durability and excellence with 
that of the celebrated Registered Paletot (6 and 7 Vic. cap. 
65) of Llama Cloth. The patentees of the Nicoll being the 
proprietors and sole or tors of both garments, the same 
moderate prices exist ach, and they continue to be hon- 
| oured with the _patrona, their Royal Highnesses Prince 






















Albert, Prin ~orge of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
e the Duke of Wellington, and all others 
the Pulpit, and 





Weimar, his Grac 
distinguished in rank and fashion, the Court, 
the Bar. 

RAILWAY TRAVELLERS will perceive great conve- 
nience in its Pocket Protector, which effectually preserves 
from loss the railway ticket, loose cash, &c. besides a peculiar 
comfort for night travel ing, which must be seen and worn to 
be appretiated. There are ents for the sale of the above 
patented articles of dress in all the principal towns through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Colonies, keeping an assort- 
ment ready for inspection. But any gentleman residing 
where there is no agent, can promptly receive the Nicoll, &c. 
by enclosing (accompanied by a money-order) the number of 
inches, or two pieces of string, describing his measurement 
around the chest and waist, to H. J. and D. Nicott, 114, 116, 
and 126, Regent Street, and 22 Corntill, London. 
NOTHER IMPORTANT CURE by HOL- 

LOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS of a WOUND in 
the LEG.—Mrs. Malcolm, wife of the Lighthouse Keeper at 
the entrance of the river Tees, near Redcar, had been a suf- 
ferer for upwards of ten years with a severe wound in the leg, 
which during the last four years of that period, was so bad, that 
it made her quite incapable of walking without crutches. To 
treat it many remedics had been tried in vain, before Hollo- 
y's Ointment and Pilis were used ; but these excellent re- 
medies being at last resorted to, effectually healed the wound 
in about nine weeks, and the patient is able to walk about 
even without the support ofa stick. Sold by all Druggists, and 
at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 2i4, Strand, London. 





























Published ranging ot 
Now ready, price 3s. 

ASSICAL 
No. XXII. 
Elements of Latin. 


“MUSEUM. 


By Professor 


HE CL 


| J. Om the Intrusive 
| F. W. Newman. 

2. On the Relation between the Consonantal Systems 
of the English and Sanscrit Languages. By Dr. B. 
Gabler. 

3. Ordeals among the Greeks and Romans. By K. F. 
Funkhanel. 

4. Homer, his Art and his Age. by W. 
a * 

Recent Translations of the Agamemnon. 
unas 3. 8. Blackie. 

6. Miscelianies— 

1, On the Distribution of Parts in Ancient Tragedy. 
By C. 

2. C haunsun del Secle. 
By R. P. 

3. On Sophocles, Antig. 31, 32. By G. R. Rey. 
H. S. Richmond, and Rev. J. Conington. 

7. Lists of Philological Publications. 

London: TaYLor, WALTON, and MaBeRty, 28, Upper 

ower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


aaa 


Watkiss 


By Pro- 


(A Song of the World.) 


Oe 
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OU 1 OUPIRS DES FLEURS, NEW POLKA In a few days, in post 8vo 
S by StRavss, performing with immense success at ALIFORNIA.— FOUR MONTHS among 
the Jardin @’Hiver, Paris, and LES TROIS POLKAS by ) the GOLD-FINDERS in ALTA CALIFORNIA. 
CHLEDoWwSsK!, performing with equal success at the The- | Being the Diary of an Expedition from San Francisco to 
Atre des Varietés, are this day published at Boosry’s | the Gold Districts. By J. Tyrwuitt Brooks, M.D. 
Foreign Musical Library, 28, Holles Street, where may D. Boave, 86, Fleet Street. 


pe lo 2 " = . 
be had, gratis, a Catalogue of the newest German ance | Now ready, New Edition for 1849, thoroughly revised, 


French Quedrilies, Polkas. and Waltzes. ______| PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
pay Just published, AGE, &c. for 1849 (Ninth Year). By Cuartes R. 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY SHEET | Doo, Esq. Author of * The Parliamentary Companion,” 


&c. Fceap. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER anc Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
UNIFORM WITH BURTON'S LIFE OF HUME, 

= This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
" . _ TEA? oP RP CAYV 
HE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNA-| [ ETTERS FROM EMINENT PERSONS, 
TION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, in its | 44 , addressed to DAVID HUME. 
Relation to Mankind and to the Church. By Ronert WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Isaac WILBERFORCE, Archdeacon of the East Riding. This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
| permom E OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
This day is published, 8vo. 5s. 6d. | 4 EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
OMAUNT VERSION of the GOSPEL of | sons. Second Edition. 

ST. JOHN, originally in use among the Old Wal- | WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
denses. From the MSS. existing at Dublin, Paris, Gre- | [mperial folio, half-bound Russia, 8/. 8s. A New Edition, 
noble, Zurich, and Lyons. Edited, with Notes, and an HE NATIONAL ATLAS of HISTORICAL, 
es History of the Version, by Rev. W. 5. Gin- COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEOGRA. 

ieainaiti i | PHY. From the most Recent and Authentic Sources, 
es . . 

Joun Mt eBay, Albemaric Street. —. | with an Index of upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, 

LORD DENMAN ON THE SL {tame | compiled from the Maps. By ALEXANDER Kerru Joun 
Just published, 8vo. price ston, F.R.G.S. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to 


A SECOND LETTER from LORD DEN-} | her Majesty. 


ALMANACK for 1849—Price Is. 
R. and J. E. Tayton, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
London, Publishers to the University. 


Now ready, one volume 8vo. 12s. 





MAN to LORD BROUGHAM on the FINAL EX- | Published by Wit11aM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George 
TINCTION of the SLAVE-TRADE, with Remarks on | Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
a late Narrative of the Niger Expedition in 1841. 
London: J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


In folio, half-bound Russia or Morocco, price 10/7, 10s. 

VHE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
A Series of Maps and Illustrations of the Geogra- 

phical Distribution of Natural Phenomena; embracing 

II. Meteorology. 

IV. Natural History. 


- 


Just published, pric © ls. 

HE COMMEMORATION SERMON, 
preached in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, 
Dec. 15, 1818, ty Joun Grore, M.A. one of the 

Fellows 
Cambridge: Jonn Deicnuron. 
Parker, West Strand. Liverpool : 
Lavenuton. 
we NEW LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 


I. Geology. 
| Il. Hydrography. 
| By ALEXANDER Kerra Jonnston, F.R.G.S 
at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty; with the 
codperation and assistance of men eminent inthe different 
departments of Science. 
“We know no work containing such copious and exact 
information, nor any of which the methods are so well 
During January will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fitted for the instruction of those who come ignorantly 
Four Original Portraits, Facsimile Autographs, &c. | to the subject.” —Quarterly Review, Sept. 1843 
EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF VICE-AD- | Published by Witttam BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George 
i MIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, from his Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
Private Correspondence hitherto unpublished. By T. J. EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Per TIGREW, Esq. Dedicated, by permission, to the First Published by Wint1am BLackwoop and Soxs, 
Lord of the Admiralty. Edinburgh and London. 


T. and W. Boog, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 3 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. | OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 


; NEW VOLUM ME. 








London: Jouys W. 
Deicguton and 





)PITOME 
4 EUROPE. 











REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY s | 
Just published, price 7s. Gd. Inscribed, by express | Persons. The Second Edition. 
Permission, to her Most Gracious Majesty, In 1 Vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
HE CHRISTIAN LIFE: A Manual | ; = “RYE : 
of Sacred Verse. By Rosert MontTcomery, M.A. ( UESTIONS ON THE EPITOME OF 
Also, shortly will be published, price 5s. c ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. v M1. [In a few days. 
Twenty-Fifth Edition, with Ilustrations by Corbould. TLAS 
Artavr HAL and Co. 25, Paternoster Row, y, HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 12s. cloth, | Maps, in crown 4to. price 7s. 
{HARPE'’S HISTORY OF EGYPT;| | a eee 
bh from the Earliest Time till the Conquest by the | FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
Arabs in A.D. 640. Also, F On the Ist of March will be published, Part I. of a 4to 
4 


1. SHARPE’S RUDIMENTS of a VOCABULARY of Edition of 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 4to. Price 12s. 6d HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
cloth. PHENOMENA. Reduced from the Edition in 
2. SHARPE’S INSCRIPTIONS, from the BRITISH | imperial folio. For the use of Colleges, 
MUSEUM and other SOURCES, 120 Plates. In folio. FE amilies. Ity ALEXANDER KeIru JounsTon, F.R.G.S. 
Price 70s. | F.G.S. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her 
3. SH ARPE’S TRANSLATION of the NEW TESTA- | Maje ae, Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, 
MENT from GRIESBACIVS TEXT. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. | Berlin. 
cloth. EpWarD Moxon, Dover Street. *,* Specimens of the Maps and Letterpress will 
a> a ane Sa aPaPOh a Paneer shortly be issued to all Booksellers, and may be had on 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. application to the Publishers, in London or Edinburgh. 
Just published, 
MAJESTY’S 


+ . . v. 
HE REPORT OF HER XTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS. 
COMMISSIONERS ; with brief Extracts from the | Hq, gar gee i rte ~ 
Evidence, showing the expediency of removing existing | With Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir DANIEL 
restrictions on such Marriages. Price 6d. or by post, K. ‘Saxoncnn, Professor of Greck in the University of 
ls. Also, Glasgow New Edition, carefully revised. ‘ 
LETTER by the Rev. C.J. Goopuart, M.A. Minister bi diac de (Jn a few days. 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Reading, y the same Author, 
THAT SUCH MARRIAGES are SANCTIONED 
SCRIPTURE. Price 2d. or by post, 4d. 
BENNING and Co. Fleet Street. 
A NEW WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY.’ 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s 
TEAR HOME; or the Countries of Europe | 
Described to Children, with Anecdotes. By the 
Author of “ Peep of Day,” “ Light in the Dwelling,” &c. 
With Engraved Map and numerous Wood-Engravings. 











To which is added a Short 


\ and ATTIC GREEK. 
A New Edition, in l2mo, 


System of Greek Prosody. 
6s. 6d. bound. vil. 
y the same Auth 
NTRODU CTION TO THE. W RITING OF 

GREEK. For the use of the Junior Greek Classes 
in the University of Glasgow. A New Edition, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 


he SCHISM OF AG RICU LTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By James F. W. 
Jounston, M.A. F.R.SS. L. and E. &c. &c. Honorary 
Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
Four Gospels, with very short and simple Remarks | and Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
adapted to Reading at Family Prayers, and Krranged in | Geology,” &e A New Edition, entirely rewritten. 
365 sections, for every day of the year. Revised and | ~ caciahdanm a sunane > 
corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. | USEFUL SCHOOL ATLASES. 
London: J. HatTcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadiliy The attention of Teachers is especially called to the 
~~ THE PEERAGE following Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of de- 
reo . a gy tae sg ate . | tail, correctness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, 
Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, Ss while in prices they are much below, any similar publi- 
R. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND cations.—The whole of the Maps have been carefully re- 
BARONETAGE for 1249. | vised and corrected to the present time, by A. PETER- 
CORRECTED THROUGHOUT to the PRESENT | MANN, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
DATE from the Personal Communications of the No- Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 
awe under the Special Patronage of her Majesty and | OWER'’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODE RN 
Prince Albert. rte 
“It is gratifying that the country should possess so Hl GEOGRAPHY. Containlug 36 Maps, and a copious 
splendid a record as this of its highest classes. It is at . a Index. 
once beautiful in typography, correct in detail, and cle- | Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 
gant in binding ; in fact, it is in all respects a royal book, OWER’S MINOR ATLAS; containing 21 | 
as the only work of its kind ever dignified by the royal Maps. Selected as giving the best general View of 
Patronage should be. To insure its accuracy, the whole | ine Universe. With an extensive Index. 
is kept constantly in type, so that every change which | Price 5 a : 
Occurs throughout the year is recorded in its proper | Price 5s. coloured, yet arr roan ; and 4s. plain, 
place, every line being also submitted to the revision of ann ‘ — “—* 
the noble families it describes. For all the purposes of OWER’S SHORT ATLAS; containing a 
information, therefore, on such subjects, Mr. Lodge's Series of Maps calculated for the use of Younger 
Peerage is, of course, and must be, the acknowledged au- | Pupils, with a consulting Index. 
thority.”— Chronicle. London: Wa. 8. Oar and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
SaunpDers and OTvey, Publishers, Conduit Street. Strand, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In | thick vol. 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 
LIGHT in the DWELLING; or a Harmony of the 


Geographer 


For the use of Schools and Young 


to the EPITOME of ALISON'S | 


Containing 11 coloured | 


Academies, and | 


on | JULES AND EXERCISES IN HOMERIC | 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 
On Wednesday, post octavo, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
APHAEL; or Pages of the Book of Life 
at Twenty. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Trans- 
lated with the sanction of the Author, and published, 
by special arrangement, simultaneously with the original 
in Paris.—London : Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


: This day, feap. octavo, ners 
EVELATIONS OF LIFE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Joun Epmunp Reape, Author of 
“ Italy,” ** Catiline,” &c. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 


his day, feap. 8vo. 2s. 

HE DANGE R OF SUPERFICIAL KNOW- 
LEDGE: an Introductory Lecture to the Course 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
By James D. Fornes, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. R.S. Edin. Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of France, and Pro 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 

burgh.—London: Joun W. Parser, West Strand. 


—— WORKS OF REFERENCE, 

COXHEAD'S READY RECKONER for all Trades, 
with Interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 

The SAME WORK, with Farming & Surveying Tables, 
of convenience in all agricultural concerns. 18mo. 3s. bd. 

MACKENZIE’S FIVE THOUSAND USEFUL RE- 
CEIPTS, in all the domestic arts and practical household 
sciences. 15th Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound, 

The FARMER'S CALENDAR, detailing the business 
of every month in the year. By Artuur Younc, Esq. 
A Revised Edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 12s. bound, 

Warraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


DHILLIPS'’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
ROBINSON'S GRAMMAR OF UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY, with 500 Questions. 26th Edition, l8mo. price 

3s. 6d. bound. 

ROBINSON'S ARRIDGMENT OF HUME AND 
SMOLLETT’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, with 140 
Engravings. 12th Edition, 12mo, 9s. bound. 

ROBINSON'S MODERN HISTORY OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, brought down to the Treaty of Vienna. New 
Edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on the Current Editions of 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND,  18mo, 
ls. sewed. 

GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as 
Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Por- 
traits. 16th Edition, 12mo. 7s. bound. 

RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR OF SACRED HISTORY, 
with Mapsand Engravings. I8mo, 4s. bound. 

NIGHTINGAL ACCOUNT OF ALL RELI- 
GIONS, with 100 Engravings. 10th Edition, 12mo0. 
price 10s. Gd. bound, 
| BARROW’S 500 QUESTIONS ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 1l8mo. ls. sewed. 

BARROW’'S 500 QUESTIONS ON THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. I8mo. Is. sewed. 

Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


| # 
| PHILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &.— 





























BLAIR’S MODELS OF JUVENILE LETTERS, 

English, French, and Italian. New Edit. 12mo. 4s. bd. 

THE BOOK OF TRADES. Illustrated by seventy 
Wood-engravings. 20th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6@ bound. 

BLAIR’S REGISTERS of the CONDUCT, STUDIES, 
and MORALS of PUPILS, Personal and Comparative, 
for boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 4to. 1s. each, sewed, 

ROBINSON'S THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. 34 Edition, en- 
| larged. In one thick vol. ‘loth, with Maps, 28s. 

HAMILTON’S ELEME © ART OF 
DRAWING; with above 100 Examples, plain & coloured, 
| 21s. half-bound. 

MITCHELL'S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST ; consist- 
| ing of separate Catechisms of all the Arts and ‘Sciences, 
; and principal objects of a liberal education. With Engra- 
| vings. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

PHILLIPS’S FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS; form- 
ing an Interrogative System of Instruction, applied to all 
| the educational works published by Sir Richard Phillips, 

Post 4to. 2s. each. 

A KEY TO EACH SET, 9d. each. 
Wutrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lano. 


F PHIL LIPS’S GEOGR APHICAL ‘and 
ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS, 
GOLDSMITIW’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS; 
| or Outline Maps to be filled up by Pupils. In two Parts, 
Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. each, sewed. The same, on a 
larger scale, for room in writing. Price 5s. 6d. each. 

ATLASES, to accompany the Copy-books. Demy 4to, 
| 6s 6d. plai and &s. 6d. coloured; royal, 12s. plain. 

PRIOR'S Voy AGES ROUND the WORLD, with 100 
| Engravings. Twentieth Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH'’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH GEO- 
GRAPHY, with Maps and Views. 1I8mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

CLARK’S HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, 
with 100 Engravings. New Edition, 12mo. 10s, 6d, 
bound, 

SQUIRE'S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY and the 
| PHENOMENA of the HEAVENS, with numerous En- 
gravings. Royal l8mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

BLAIR’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ELE- 
MENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With nume- 
rous Engravings and Wood-cuts, 18mo. price 6s. 6d, 
| bound. 
| Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


JHILLIPS’S FIRST BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN, in 18mo. sewed 
LONDON PRIMER. By Mrs. Peruam. 
tion, 6d. 
| FIRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 9d. 
| BOSSUT’S FRENCH & ENGLISH WORD-BOOK, ls, 
BOSSUT’S FRENCH & ENGLISH PHRASE-BOOK, 

















| 


90th Edi- 





Is. 
| Bossu T'S FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR, 2¢ 6d. cl. 
BOSSUT’S EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX, 3s. 
cloth. 


BOSSUT’S ITALIAN WORD-BOOK, ls. 
BOSSUT’S ITALIAN PHRASE or IDIOM BOOK, ls. 
BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD-BOOK, Is. 

BOSSUT’S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK, Is. 

BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with many Haun- 
dred Questions and Exercises, systematically arranged. 
Price 2s. 64. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on MURRAY'S GRAMMAR. 
1smo. ls. sewed. 

l Wartraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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Chambers's Enstructibe and Entertaining Library. 
On the 31st inst. Part I. Price 1s. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY: 


POLITICAL AND 


ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


By Joun Hitt Burro. 


To be completed in Two Monthly Parts. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Cuampers; and Wm. S. Orr and Co. London. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE NEW NOVEL, LUCILLE BELMONT. 


In Three Volumes. 


“ A new star has made its appearance in the heaven of invention. 


The reader of ‘ Lucille Belmont’ will rise from 





the perusal delighted with an eloquent history of human feelings, human sufferings, and human weaknesses, charm- | 


ingly epitomized in a most romantic tale of love. 
society, in vigorous sketches of disti 





fashion, politics, and literary eminence, whom our readers would recognize at first sight. 


The novel abounds, too, in graphic descriptions of high and official 


and in life-like portraits of eminent persons in the world of 


With regard to the ques- 


tion of the authorship of ‘ Lucille Belmont,’ we are certain that the writer is a man of extensive political and diplo- 
matic knowledge, and of exalted station.”—Morning Post. 
Henry Corpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. COLBURN 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 


THE CONCLUSION OF KING ARTHUR. 


By Sir E. Butwer Lytton, Author of the “ New Timon,” 


MORDAUNT HALL; 


Or a September Night. 


By the Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham,” 
* Angela,” &c. 


Three Volumes, 


THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS 
AND DESPATCHES. 
Vols. 3 and 4. 
Concluding the Irish Rebellion and Union. 
28s. bound. 


A Novel. 


&e. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS OF 
HIS OWN TIME. 

Translated from the French. Part 3. 
Comprising the Account of his Residence in England. 
Price 2s. 6d. (Now ready.) 

Also, just published, 

SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK. 

THE OLD JUDGE 
Or Life in a Colony. vols. 21s. bound. 

“Full of the Clockmaker’s quaint comicalities.”— 
Examiner. 


° 


Henry Cotzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





CLASSICAL WORKS, 


ICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Edited by 

Dr. W. Smiru. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
500 Engravings on Wood, 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 


Il. 
ICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By various 
Writers. Edited by Dr. W. Smitn. Numerous En- 
gravings, medium 8vo. complete in 3 vols. price 
5/. 15s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


it. 
UESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
Feap. 8vo. 
FIRST SERIES. Third Edition. 6s. 
SECOND SERIES. Second Edition, 7s. 


Iv. 
ATHAM on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Second oeeemes enlarged, 8vo. lis. 


IEBUHR’'S L ECTU RES ON THE HIs- 
TORY of ROME, By Dr. Scumirz, Cheap Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 1/. cloth. 


VI. 
IEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Con- 
stantine. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 2s. 6d 
*,* Two Volumes of the Lectures form the Fourth 
and Fifth Volumes of the History. 


vil. 
INWOOD'S LEXICON TO ESCHYLUS. 


Second Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


vil, 
URWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 13s. 
*,* A CATALOGUE will be sent by post (free) to 
any one writing for it. 
TAYLOR, WALTON, and Maperty, Upper Gower Street, 
and Ivy Lane. 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
Works printed for TAYLoR, WALTON, and MABERLY, 28, 
Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 


Row. 
E MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC; or the 
CALCULUS OF INFERENCE, NECESSARY 
AND PROBABLE. 8vo. 12s, 
OUNG’S LECTURES ON NATURAL PiHl- 
LOSOPHY, By Professor KELLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 4s. 
OTTER’S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 
For Junior University Students. Second Edition, 
8vo. 8s. 
OTTER’S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 
9s. Od. 


E MORGAN’S ARITHMETIC, — Fifth Edi- 





8yo. 


tion. Royal 12mo. 5s. 
p* MORGAN’S ALGEBRA. Second Edi- 
tion. Royal 12mo, 9s. 


ions OF LOGARITHMS, COMMON 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL, to 5 Places. Feap. 


8yvo. 3s. 
ARLOW'S TABLES OF SQUARES, 
ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and 


CUBES, SQUARE 
RECIPROCALS, up to 10,000. Royal 12mo. 8s. 
ITCHIE’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTE- 
GRAL CALCULUS, Familiarly Illustrated and 
Applied. Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
ITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY. 
Familiarly Illustrated and Applied. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 3s. 6d 
EINER’S LESSONS ON FORM; An In- 
troduction to Geometry. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
A CATALOGUE will be sent by post (free) to any 
One writing for it. 


** 


* 








} 
| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


. 
AND ISLANDS OF 


IGHLANDS THE 
ADRIATIC, including CROATIA, and the 
SOUTHERN PROVINCES of AUSTRIA. By A. A. 


Paton, Esq. With Maps and Views. 2 vols. Svo. 
2. 
AMBARVALIA: Poems by Tomas BurRBIDGE and 
Artuur H. CLoven. Fep. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY BARTON ; a TALE of MANCHESTER LIFE, 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING 
A New Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. l6s. 
» 
THE ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; 


of Family History. By Georce LiLiie Craik. 
and IL. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


or Curiosities 
Vols. I. 





~ 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—The INFERNO; a 
Literal Prose Translation. By J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 14s. 


PELHAM; or ADVENTU RES of a GENTLEMAN. 
By Sir Epwarp —— Lytton, Bart. Cheap Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 3s. bd. 





DOCTOR BIRCH and HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. By 
Mr. M. A. TiTMarRsH. With 16 Plates, drawn by the Au- 





32s. | 


; J. Green; and J. i 


} ture: 


thor, 4to. 5s. or Coloured ™ ates, 7s. Gd, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. By TuHoMAS CARLYLE, A New 
Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

10. 

THE FLORIST for 1848. Conducted by E. Beck of 
Isleworth. With 15 beautifully-coloured Plates. 8vo, 
cloth, 13s. 6d Ih. } 

THE SECRET PLAN of the JESUITS. —— 
and revealed by the a .. EONE. Post 8vo. Ls. 6 


THE HAND: PHRE SOL parc ALLY CONSIDERED, 
Seing a Glimpse at the relation of the Mind with the or- 
ganization of the Body. W = 1 Plates. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


THE OLD CURIOSITY ‘SHOP. 
ENS. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 


By CuARLEs Dick- 
is, 
1. 
THOUGHTS. By the 
12mo. cloth, 
} 


TWILIGHT 
Poems for Little People.” 3s. 
. 
LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE 
thor of “ Twilight Thoughts.” 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


PEOPLE. 
With 


Ihy the 
IWustratious. 


16. 

CAMPAIGN in FRANCE, 
lated from the German of GoreTut 

Esq. Barrister-at-law. Post Svo. fs. 

UL ondon : CHaPpMAN and ILALL, 


in the year 1792; trans- 
By Rosert Fate, 


186, Strand. 


POPE’S WORKS, BY ROSCOE, 
Just published, a New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 43. 
cloth, 
HE WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


With Notes and Illustrations by Himself and others. 
To which are added, a New Lite of the Author, an Esti 
mate of his Poetical Character and Writings, and Oc- 
casional Remarks, by W1ILL1AM Roscor, Esq 
“As a whole, the edition before usis the most agree- 
able of all that we The fidelity of Mr. 
to the Interests of Fope’s reputation, contrasts pleasinuly 
with the harshness at times of Bowies, and the reckless 
neutrality of Warton, In the editor of a great classic, 
we view it as a virtue, wearing the grace of loyalty, 
that he should refuse to expose frailties or defects ina 
spirit of exultation. Mr. Roscoe's own notes are written 
with peculiar good sense, temperance, and kind feeling.” 


possess. Roscoe 


—North British Review, Aug. 1848. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richard- 
son; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Allen and Co.; F. 


Hodyson; UH. Washbourne ; 
Stevens and Norton; 
Mackie; J 
Booth; J. F. 


J. 
Houlston 
sige; Bickers and 
Satchel; and T. 


and J. Rivington; E. 
Dowding ; H. G. Bohn; 
and Co.; J. Bain; R. 
Bush; L. A. Lewis; L. 
sjosworth. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black ; 
and Co. Liverpool: G, and J. Robinson 
J, and J. J, Deighton; Macmillan and Co, 


Cambridge : 


Author of “ Little | 


Au- 


Maclachlan | 


THE ONLY LIBRARY EDITION. 
A New Edition, in 10 vols. 8vo. price 42. cloth, 

_ AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. 

London : yy and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
Hatchard and Son; S. Bagster; F. and J. Rivington ; 
W. Tegg and Co.; - ‘Carpenter ; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; E. Hodgson ; 
Bigg and Son; T. Bumpus; J. Siete: J. Bain; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; Capes and Co.; R. Mackie; H. 
Washbourne; J. Hearne; W. Pickering; A. Black ; 
G. Nickisson; L. A. Lewis; W. H. Reid ; T. and w. 
Boone ; Bickers and Bush; J. Snow; L. Booth; G. 
Willis; Waller and Son. Liverpool: G. and J. Robin- 
son. Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton; M*‘Millan and 
Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


MR. FARR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, in }2mo. price 5s. 6d. bound, 
HE COLLEGIATE, SCHOOL, and 
FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Ear- 
liest Period to the Eleventh Year of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria; containing a Narrative of Civil and Military 
Transactions, and exhibiting a view of the Religion, Go- 
vernment and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Man- 
ners and Customs, &c. &c. of the different Periods of 
English History. By Epwarp Farr, Esq. F.S.A. Au- 
gl of “* A Continuation of Hume and Smollett,” &c, 
c. &e. 
* The best school and family history of England we 
have ever seen.” —Critic 
“ Mr. Farr is entitled to all the credit he claims; and 
he has packed up a great deal of information in a small 
compass.” — Spectator. 

London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF GIBBON’S 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 

A New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 37. cloth, 
7. HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 

of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Grisson, 
Esq. 
*,.* Also, a New Edition, 
Portrait, price 18s. cloth. 








complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richard- 
son; Hatchard and Son; S. Bagster and Son; F. and J. 


Rivington ; Sherwood and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
W.H. Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson ; Bigg and Son; T. 
Bampus; J. Dowdi J. Capes and Son; W. Picker- 
ing ; J. Bain; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne; 
B. Fellowes ; R. Mackie; Il. G. Bohn; Bickers and Bush ; 
J. Thomas; Stevens and Norton; Sotheraa and Co. ; 
W. White; G. Willis; J. Cornish; Waller and Son; M. 








Coomes ; Tegg and Co.; and T. Bosworth. Oxford: J. 
H. Parker. Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton. Liver- 


pool: G. and J. Robinson. Edinburgh: A. and C., 


Black ; and Maclachlan and Stewart. 
WATTS’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY, CAREFULLY 
REVISED. 

A New Edition, in 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound 
SHORT VIEW OF THE WHOLE 
yi SCRIPTURAL UISTORY; with a Continuation 
of the Jewish Affairs from the Old Testament to the 
Time of Christ. By Dr. Isaac Watts. A New Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Co.; F. and J. Rivington; C. H. Law; 
and Co.; Hloulston and Stoneman; E. 
. Parker, Oxford. 


Richardson ; 
Simpkin and 
R. Y. Clarke 
P. Williams ; 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and 900 
Wood Engravings, price 10s. cloth, or 12s. embossed roan, 
i TREASURY OF NATURAL HIS- 

TORY; ora Popalar Dictionary of Animated Na- 
in which the Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species, are 
combined with a variety of interesting Information illus- 
trative of the Habits, Instincts, and general Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus 
of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appendix. By 
SAMUEL MAUNDER. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library of 
Reference: a compendiam of Universal Knowledge. 

THE BLOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dictionary 
of Universal Biosraphy; comprising above 12,000 Me- 
moirs. 

THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: 
a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles-Lettres. 

THE HUSTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline of 
Universal History: separate Histories of every Nation. 

New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price i0s. each 
work, fep. Svo. cloth; er 12s. bound in embossed roan. 

London: LONGMAN, Bwown, GREEN, and LONGMANS 





Imperial Svo. half-bo und i - Morocco, flexible back, 
from the Crea- 


Bis. Gd. 
pas CHRONOL 0G q, 
tion to the Present Time. 
*,* This work, based on the celebrated bat costly folio 


r. Blair, ries forward the History of the World 
in a series of Eighty-tive Tables. By a single glance is 
showa who were the reigning Sovereigns at every period 
of time, the Eminent Men who then flourished, and the 
Remarkable Events which then occurred. It is exceed- 
ingly easy of reference, and for the student of History 
or the Scriptures will be found invaluable. It is aecom- 
panied by a copious Index of ali the Names and Events 
recorded. 

A Specimen Table may be had gratis of the Publishers. 

London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 






Ni W EDITIONS OF NESBIT’S MENSURATION, 
LAND-SURVEYING, &c. 

Just publis New Edition, with the addition of a 
Treatise on Levelling, 12mo. price 6s. bound. . 
TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSU- 

{ RATION. By A. Nesprr. With nearly 700 Prac- 
tical Examples and 300 "Wood- cuts.—KEY, 

Ly the same Author, New Edition, 8vo. wit h Plates, 

Wood-cuts, and Field book, price Is. 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEYING. 
‘orrected and improved, with the addition of Plane 

onometry, including the use of the Theodolite and 
Railway Surveying, Railway Engineering, Levelling, 
Vilanning, Laving out Curves, &c. by T. BAKER. 
PREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

KEY, 5s. Part Il. 7s. 6¢.—KEY, 
INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING. 
4 6d. 


London: 


I i] 
aed, 














Part I. 
5s. 7s 
18mo 
2 


LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, aud LONGMANS. 


YUM 


January 13, 1849.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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RIDDLE’S LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
New Edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND | 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Kev. | 
J. E. Rippve, M.A. 
. § The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. | 
Separately | The Latin-English Dictionary, 21s. } 
New Edition, square 12mo. 12s. bound, | 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 
Separately }: The Latin-English Dictionary, 
Also, New Edition, royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS ; 
and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
RIDDLE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON. 
In One large Volume, 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- | 





5s. 6d. 









LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin | 
Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. | 
J. E. Ruppie, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and 
the Rev. T. KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyn- | 
don, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
Francis and John Rivington; and John Murray, Albe- 
marie Street. 


ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE 
LA AND GREEK. 
In 18mo. 2s. oa. cloth, a New Edition of 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL; 
being an Etymological and Explanatory Vocabu- | 
lary of Words derived from the Greek. By R. H. 
Brack, LL.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, uniform, 5s. 6d. cloth, 
A SEQUEL to the ABOVE; being a Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin; with amusing Ilustra- | 
tions. 
London : LoncMaN, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 
THE REY. DR. 8. T. BLOOMFIELD’S 
THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with copious | 
English Notes. Especially adapted to the use of | 
Candidates for Holy Orders, Ministers, &. 7th Edition. | 
2 vols. 8vo. Map, 2/ 
2. THE SAME; with brief Notes. 
3. A LEXICON to the 
12mo. 10s. 6d. | 
4. LEXILOGUS SCHOLASTICUS. 18mo. 3s. | 





12mo. 10s. 6d. 
TESTAMENT. 





GREEK 


5. EPITOME EVANGELICA, 1]8mo. 4s. 
6. THUCYDIDES ; with Notes, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. 
7. THE SAME TRANSLATED. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. | 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoncmMans. | 
KUHNER’S XENOPHON, LY DR. HICKIE, 
Just published, in post 8vo. price &s. 6d. cloth, | 
oe MEMORABILIA OF 
SOCRATES. From the Text of Kcuuner. With 
copious English Explanatory Notes, Life, Chronology, 
Examination Questions, and Indices. By D. B. Hickte, 
LL.D. Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. } 
“The book will be found of the greatest utility to stu- 
dents.” — Classical Museum. | 
“A clear text—copious English notes, historical as 
well as grammatical—an index of Greek words, and of 
English critical explanations, with a variety of other 
illustrative matter—characterize this useful edition.” | 
Spectator. 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. | 
Of whom may be had, edited on the same plan, 
THE ANABASIS. By F.C. Batrour, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
THE CYROP_EDIA. By E. H. Barker. 9s. Gd. 


R. VALPY'’S SERIES OF SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. 

*,* New and improved editions of Mr. Valpy’s Series 
of School- Books, (now published, by assignment from Mr. 
Valpy, by Messrs. Longman and Co.) comprising Greek | 
Grammar and Delectuses, Latin Grammar and De- | 
lectuses, Virgil's Works and Homer's Hiad with English | 
Notes, &c. and other Elementary Classical Works and 
Editions of all the usual Greek and Latin Classic Authors 
read or taught in Schools, will be found enumerated in 
Messrs. Longman and Co.’s “ School Catalogue for 1849.” 


| 
| 


_ Lond n: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
'CHOOL EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS, edited, with English Explanatory | 
Notes and Commentary, by CuARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 


Ji ay-Protessor of Ancient Literature in Columbia College, 
and Rector of the Grammar School. 


ANTHON’S CLESAR. From the Text of Oudendorp. | 


With Notes and Indices, New Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
ANTHON’S CICERO. From the Text of Ernesti 
With Commentary, Notes, and Indices. New Edition, 
12mo. Gs. 
ANTHON’S SALLUST; with Comment Notes, 





n, enlarged, I mo. 5s 
ywn, Green, and Longmans ; 
and Whittaker and (« 


and Indices. New Editi 
Londen: Longman, Bri 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 


KEITH ON TILE GLOBES, IMPROVED BY 
TAYLOR, LE MESURIER, AND MIDDLETON, 
New Edition, considerably improved throughout, ]12mo 
with llates and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d. bound, 

TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 

GLOLGES ; or a Philosophical View of the Earth 
and Heavens. New Edition, greatly improved by | 
ALFRED TayLor, M.D. F.R.S. Lecturer on Chemistry, 
&c. in Guy’s Hospital ; R. A. Le Mesurier, B.A. Scholar 











of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and J. MippLeton 
Esq. Professor of Astronomy. 
KEY. Adapted to the New Edition, by Professor 


MIDDLETON. | 2mo. 2s. cloth. 
London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


MOSELEY’s ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 
In 8vo. with many Wood-cuts aud Diagrams, 24s. cloth, 
A TREATISE ON THE MECHANICAL 

PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By the Rev. Henny Moseiey, M A. F.RLS. 
on ssor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 

College, London, 

“An ela 
str 


j 
curate, and elegant ab- 


on the the- 





wrate, profound, ac 
ct, and purely mathematical disquisition, 
cretical principles of mechanics.”-- Atheneum 
By the same Author, Sccond Edition, tep. Sve. Ss. cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
London: LoncmMay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. ! 





| Question and Answer, for the use of 


} and Co, ; 


NEW EDITIONS of ELEMENTARY MATHEMA- 
TICAL WORKS. By Mr. Tuomas Tate, Mathema- 
tical Master of the National Society's Training College, 


Lattersea. 
LGEBRA MADE EASY. Chiefly intended 
12mo. 2s. cloth. 


for the use of Schools. 

EXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 12mo0. Wood-cuts, 2s. cloth. 

TREATISE on the FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITH- 
METIC, after the Method of Pestalozzi. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, TRIGONOMETRY, 
LAND-SURVEYING, and LEVELLING, 3s. 6d. 

Nearly ready, 

THE PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS simplified and applied to the 
Solution of various useful Problems in Practical Mathe- 
matics and Mechanics 

London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and LonNGMANS. 


A New Edition, reéngraved, with corrections from the 
Government Surveys and the most recent sources of 
information, 8vo. 12s. half-bound, 

N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, with 

Index of nearly Ten Thousand Places. By SAMUEL 


| Burier, D.D. late Lord Lishop of Lichfield, and formerly 


Head Master of School. Edited by the 


Author's Son. 


Shrewsbury 


By the same Author, 

A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY, for the use of Schools. A New Edition, revised 
by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards; 10s. bound. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form of 
Beginners. By 
New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY; consist- 
New Edition, corrected. 


Mary CUNNINGHAM. 
AN ATLAS of ANCIENT 
ing of 22 Maps, with Index. 
Svo. 12s. 
THE ANCIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 4to. 24s. 
OUTLINE MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHICAL COPY-BOOKS. 4to. 4s. each. 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoONGMANS 


NEW WORK BY THE VICE-PRINCIPAL OF 
THE BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s 6d. cloth, 

oo OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
a Treatise on the Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language ; including Exercises in Parsing, Pune- 
tuation, and the Correction of Improper Diction; an 
Etymological Vocabulary of Grammatical Terms, &c. 
By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. Vice-Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College. 
By the same Author, 
EXERCISES IN E NGL ISH PARSING; adapted to 
* Text-Book of Grammar.” New Edition. 12mo. 6d. 
ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES; constructed for the 
application of Artificial Tests. New Edition, 12mo. 6d, 
London : LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 








New Edition, carefully corrected and greatly improve d 

TEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
i being an accurate System of French Accidence and 
Syntax, on a Methodical Plan. By N. Hamer, Graduate 
in the University of Caen, and Kector of the Town of 
L’ Aigle, in Normandy. 12mo. 4s. bound, 

EXERCISES on HAMEL’S GRAMMAR, 
3s. 


1s.—KEY, 


Lately published, 12mo. 5s. Gd. bound, 
HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in One Volume. By N. LAMBERT.— 
KEY, 4s. 


London : LONGMAN and Co. ; and WutrTaker and Co, 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY 

Twenty-sixth Edition, square IsSmo. uniform with Grag- 

lia’s Italian and Kabenhorst’s German Dictionaries, 

5s. Gd. bound, 

TUGENT’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF 
FRENCH and ENGLISH and 
LANGUAGES. Carefully revised and 
TARVER, French Master at Eton Col- 


i the 
and FRENCH 
arranged by J.C. 
lege, &e. 
Also, the Twenty-fifth Edition, square 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richard- 
son; J. Carpenter; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Cowic 
Dulau and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. and J. 
Rivington; smith, Elder, and Co. ; B. Fellowes; Lloul- 
ston and Stoneman; J. Van Voorst; C. Dolman ; Orr 
and Co,; G. Routledge; Darton and Clarke; Wach- 
bourne; C. H. Law; and Clarke and Co, 
und C. Black. Cambridge: J. and J. Deightoo, 
PORTAL I. E _— RMAN om PIONARY. 
a New Edition, squat ». 7s. bound, 
“POC KE t Dic MONARY 
and ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
AGES. By G. Hl. Nogenpen, 


TUR MOsTt 
Just published, 
yABENTORST’S 
bk. of the GERMAN 
and GERMAN LANGI 

LL.D. Php 
Recently published, 

DR. NORHDEN’sS GERMAN GRAMMAR. New Edi- 
tion, revised by Dr. DiaALLoBLorzKy, 7s. 6d. bound 

NOEHDEN’S GERMAN EXERCISES. New Edition, 
ta 

KEY to the EXERCISES, by ScuvuLtz. New Edition, 
3s. Gd 

Loudon; Longman, Brown, and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and C 
Dolman; and G. Routledge. 


J. Maynard; ©, 


corrected, and im- 
30s. cloth, 


Edition, thoroughly revised, 


proved, in i thick vol. Svo. price 


ypu ER’S MEDIC AL 
ighth Editio 


m, revised, corrected, and improved, 








NEW WORKS. 





The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Accession of James II. By Tomas Bastnatow 
MacauLay. Second Edition. Vols. 1, and LI. 8vo. 32g, 


1m, 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS tothe EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edition. 
3 vols. 42s. 


1t, 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
3 vols. Portrait, 36s. 


The 
WORKS. 


Rev. 


New Edition. 


IV. 
EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. By the Chevalier Bunsen. Translated by 
C. H. CoTtRett. Vol. I. Plates, &c. 28s, 
v. 
In a few days. 


The APOSTOLICAL ACTS and 
EPISTLES, from the PESCHITO, or Ancient Syriac. 
By J. W. Erueanince, M.A. Ph, D. Foap. 8vo. 


vi. 


SIR AYMER: 


Cantos. 8vro. ds. 


a Poem, in Four 


vu. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 
SAVIOUR. In Illuminated Printing. 21s. ; — 


vit. 

The Rev. HARTWELL HORNE’S 
INTRODUCTION to the SCRIPTURES. New Edi- 
tion. 5 vols. Maps, &c. 63s. 

1x. 


The JOURNEY of LIFE. By Ca- 


THERINE SINCLAIR. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


x. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The au- 


thorized Translation, under the superintendence of Col. 
Sapine. Vols. I. and II. 12s. each. 


xi. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AR- 
CHITECTURE, With 1,000 Wood-cuts, 21. 12s. 64. 


. = 
The ARTIZAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. New Edition. 4f. Plates, 
&e. 27s. 
xut. 
URE’S DICTIONARY 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 


of ARTS, 
With 1251 Wood- 


| cuts, 50s.—SUPPLEMENT, Ids. 


ENGLISH | 


Edinburgh: | 


| 
Dulau and Co. ; 


DICTIONARY. | 


XIv. 
Mr. FARR’S COLLEGIATE, 
SCHOOL, and FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND 


12mo. 5s. 6d. 


xv. 
The CABINET LAWYER. 14th Edi- 
tion. Seap. 8vro. 10s, Gd. 
XVI. 
Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY 
BOOK. New Edition. Pilates, &c. 7s. 6d. 


xVIl. 

Mr. F. MARRYAT’S BORNEO and 
the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, Jmperial 8vo. Plates, 
&e, 31s. Gd. 

XVITt. 
Sir THOMAS MITCHELL’S AUS- 


TRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION, Plates, &e. 


2ls. 
XIX, 
New and Cheaper Editions. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH and 


IRISH MELODIES. I6mo. Vignette by Mactise. 5s, 
each ; or 12s. 6d. Morocco, by Mayday. 


xXx. 


POETICAL WORKS. Com- 


Portrait, &c. 2ls. ; Morocco, 42s, 


MOORE’S 


plete in One Volume. 


XXI. 
Dr. C. WEST On the DISEASES of 


| INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, 8vo. lis. 


by KLEIN Grant, M.D. Lecturer on the Practice of Phy- 
sic at the Aldersgate School of Medicine, Xe 

“Compared with th irly edit » may, from the 
great increas of matter, be rezarded as a new work. 
Dr. Grant has succeeded in preserving the plan of the | 
late Dr. Hooper, and at the same time in giving to his la- 
bours that extension of detail which the recent progress 
of medicine had rendered necessary ° ° * 
This edition will be found more extensively useful than | 
any of thos which have preceded it.” —Med. Gaz | 

London; Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton and | 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 5. Dighley ; 
T. Bumpus; Houlston and Co.; H. Renshaw; B. Fel- | 
lowes; H.G. Bohn; J. Churchill; Orr and Co,; Bickers 


lege and Co.; Griffin ant 
Edinburgh: A. and C, 
Dublin: Fannin and Co 


and Bush; G. Routledge ; 
Co.; and FE. and F. Waller. 
Black; and Maclachan and Co, 


xxi. 
Dr. BULL On the 
MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN 
Sro. 5s. 


MATERNAL 


New Edition. cap. 





London; Loncman, Brown, GREEN, 
and LoNGMANs. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, 


BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


In neat Volumes, price Half-a-Crown, Numbers VI. and VII. Contain— 


WHAT I SAW IN CALIFORNIA. 


By EDWIN BRYANT. 


** Seldom has a book appeared at a more opportune moment. Mr. Bryant’s very interesting Travels would have been welcome at any time, but appearing just now, wien 
the El Dorado of California promises to realize the golden visions of Sir Walter Raleigh, their value is immeasurably enhanced. ‘ What I Saw in California’ appears in Numbers 
6 and7 of Bentley’s Cabinet Library; which has already presented us with the chefs-d’euvre of the inimitable Sam Slick, with the marvellous legends of ‘ The Porcelain 
Tower,’ and with Maxwell's very interesting relations concerning the ‘ Czar, his Court and People.’ ‘ What I Saw in California in 1846-7 ' gives a very interesting picture of 
that now celebrated region, enlivened by anecdotes and sketches of men and manners innumerable. To the account of what was seen in California in 1846-7 is appended an 
account of what is to be seen there in 1849; and this part of the work, we suspect, will be found not the least attractive.”—Sun. 








The other Numbers already Published contain— 
1. THE CLOCKMAKER, First Series. 3. THE CLOCKMAKER. Third Series. 
2. THE CLOCKMAKER. Second Series. | 4. SEALY’S CHINESE LEGENDS. 
5. MAXWELL’S CZAR, HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. 





To be published on the 26th, in post 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, with numerous Illustrations, 


ECCENTRIC AND REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
Forming the EIGHTH VOLUME of “ BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY.” (On the 26th.) 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Map, 


THE WESTERN WORLD ; 


OR TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1846-47. Exhibiting that Country in its latest developments, Social, Moral, Political, and Economical. With a Map of 
their extent and Territorial Acquisitions. With a Chapter on California and a separate Map of the same. 
By ALEX. MACKAY, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister. 


In three volumes, post 8vo. 


PEREGRINE SCRAMBLE; DUDLEY CRANBOURNE; 


OR THIRTY YEARS’ ADVENTURES OF A BLUE JACKET. A WOMAN'S HISTORY. 
By Sir Henry Huntwey. A STORY OF THE DAY. 


In two volumes, post 8vo. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits of Schiller, Géethe, Humboldt, &c. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF F. SCHILLER AND KORNER. 


Comprising Sketches and Anecdotes of Géethe, the Schlegels, Wieland, and other Contemporaries. From the German. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes by LEONARD SIMPSON, Esq. 











NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


In 2 Vols., demy 8vo. with Portraits, price 30s, bound, 
‘AX SESPONDENCE 
THE FAIRFAX CORRE NDENCE. 
TO .WHICH IS ADDED, A HISTORY OF THE FAMILY FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


In three volumes, post Svo, with Portrait of the Author, 


THE BIRD OF PASSAGE ; 
OR FLYING GLIMPSES OF MANY LANDS. By Mrs. Romer, Author of 
*“ A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 


In crown 8vo. price 12s. with Comic Illustrations, 


MARTIN TOUTROND ; 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831. From an Unpublished MS. 


In three volumes post 8vo. 


THE LILY OF PARIS; 


OR THE KING’S NURSE. By J. Patorave Simpson, Esq. 
Author of “ Letters from the Danube,” “ Gisella,” &c. 


In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with a Portrait, 
CERVANTES’S EL BUSCAPIE. 


In Three Volumes, post 8yo. with Illustrations, 


THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA; 


Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the Sardinians, &. By J. Wanse TyNDALE, Barrister-at-Law. 





In three volumes, post 8vo. In three volumes, post 8vo. 


HELEN CHARTERIS; 


OR LIFE IN CATHEDRAL 
A NOVEL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


TOWN. 


In three volumes, post .8vo. with Portraits, 
SECOND, CHEAPER, REVISED, AND CORRECTED EDITION OF 


MR. WHITESIDE’S ITALY 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





CLARA FANE; 


OR THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. By Miss CosTELLo, 
Author of “ Catherine de Medicis.” 


In two volumes, demy 8vo. with upwards of Three Hundred Caricatures, 
MR. WRIGHT’S 


CENTURY OF CARICATURES, 


SECOND EDITION. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HAROLD; THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. Second Edition. 


In two volumes, post 8vo. price 2ls. 


M. CAUSSIDIERE’S MEMOIRS. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848, 
AND OF HIMSELF. 


In post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
r r 
NASOLOGY; 
OR NOSES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By EpEN WARWICK. 
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With the Sanction of the Family, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 


By the REVEREND R. DALTON BARHAM., 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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